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Week Ending Friday, June 27, 1997 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
President Jacques Chirac of France 
and an Exchange With Reporters in 
Denver, Colorado 

June 20, 1997 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


President Clinton. Let me say, first of all, 
I’m delighted to see President Chirac again, 
and I want to compliment him again on his 
leadership in Paris recently when we signed 
the NATO-Russia Founding Act. I have 
asked for his indulgence so that I can make 
a brief statement about the settlement which 
was announced in the tobacco case. 

You all remember that it was, I think, a 
little less than a year ago that the Food and 
Drug Administration announced its proposed 
rule to restrain the marketing, access, and 
sales of tobacco to children in the United 
States. The jurisdiction of the FDA subse- 
quently was upheld in court, and I believe 
that it was those developments which gave 
rise to the willingness of tobacco companies 
to engage in talks with the States and the 
other parties. 

They have now reached a proposed settle- 
ment. And the first thing I'd like to do is 
to compliment the attorneys general and the 
others who were involved in the suit for their 
work to advance the cause of protecting the 
public health and protecting our children. 
Now what we have to do is to subject this 
proposed agreement to strict scrutiny. 

I have asked my Domestic Policy Advisor, 
Bruce Reed, and Secretary Shalala to head 
up an administration team to review this 
agreement very, very carefully. And they will 
do that in a matter of weeks, not months. 
But I want them to take an adequate amount 
of time. 

And I want to assure you that my standard 
will be what it always has been: We must 
judge this agreement based on whether it ad- 
vances the public health and will reduce the 
number of children who are smoking ciga- 


rettes. And we will look at it from that point 
of view. But I do want to congratulate the 
parties for reaching this agreement, and I’m 
looking forward to looking into it. 

Q. What's your first take on it, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Does it look pretty good, or are there 
certain areas that you have reservations—[in- 
audible | 

President Clinton. [Inaudible|—the 
money—of course, it’s an enormous amount 
of money. And apparently, quite a bit was 
added just in the last few days. I don’t know 
much more about it than that. I would say 
this—what I want to look at is two things, 
principally, from the—l{inaudible|—point of 
view: What is the scope of the FDA’s juris- 
diction? What is the capacity of the FDA, 
for example, to deal with nicotine levels in 
cigarettes, things of that kind? And then the 
second issue is, how is this money going to 
be paid in and spent over this period of time? 
What is the spending? Will it really advance 
the public health? 

And of course, then there’s some other 
nonfinancial issues: What are the nature of 
the warnings that they've agreed to? I've 
heard a little about that. But I have had no 
opportunity to really even see a summary of 
this agreement. So the number one thing for 
us would be the scope and nature of the FDA 
jurisdiction and then how will the money be 
spent? Will it really advance the public 
health? 


Thank you. 


Romania 

Q. President Chirac, what is your position, 
and will you be talking to President Clinton 
about Romania’s membership in NATO? 
Would you prefer Romania to be allowed 
into NATO right now? 

President Chirac. | think it’s in the inter- 
est of the world and in the interest of Roma- 
nia to be part of the first set of countries 
admitted into expanded NATO, and I will 
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certainly be presenting this viewpoint, which 
I think is fair and normal. 


Middle East Peace Process 

Q. Mr. President, you evidently got a bad 
report from President Mubarak on Mid-East 
peacemaking. Are you bringing some urgent 
message to the President that the U.S. should 
redouble its efforts? Are you unhappy with 
the slow state of play? 

President Chirac. This is a subject that 
I will be discussing with President Clinton. 
I am, in fact, worried about the situation in 
the Middle East. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Q. Mr. President, can we ask you a ques- 
tion, please? 


Visit of President Chirac 

President Clinton. Yes. Before you do, 
let me say, first, | want to welcome President 
Chirac to the United States again and thank 
him for the wonderful job that he did in 
hosting the NATO meeting in Paris where 
we announced the historic partnership with 
Russia. 

I would also like to thank him for the work 
that we are doing together in so many parts 
of the world and especially on behalf of the 
American people to thank him for the help 
that France gave in the evacuation of Amer- 
ican citizens in Brazzaville. We were very 
grateful for that. 


The European Economy 

Q. I would like to ask you, what’s going 
to be your message to the French and to the 
Europeans regarding the economy? Do you 
have something special to say about how to 
have a better economy for Europe? 

President Clinton. I don’t think there is 
a uniform answer for one country you can 
apply to another. But I think that the trick 
is how do you have enough fiscal discipline 
and flexibility to grow jobs and have eco- 
nomic growth while still preserving an ade- 
quate safety net for people who deserve their 
support? 

You know, the French have a lot of things 
that we Americans admire, a wonderful net- 
work of child care, for example, for working 
families, a provision for health insurance for 
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all families. The question is, how can you pre- 
serve the essentials that make a society whole 
and give it integrity and have it be open and 
flexible enough to grow? 

And this question will have to be answered 
a little differently, I think, in every country. 
But perhaps if we all work together in good 
faith, we can all make progress. The United 
States has a very great interest in economic 
growth in France and, indeed, in Europe at 
large. I have always supported that. 


Africa 

Q. Mr. President, are you planning, with 
President Chirac, are both of you trying to 
reshuffle the cards in Africa? 

President Clinton. Well, I have always 
been impressed with President Chirac’s lead- 
ership in Africa and his passionate devotion 
to it. And I can tell you that in every private 
conversation we've ever had that lasted more 
than 30 seconds, he’s brought Africa up. 

We have a proposal. We hope we can work 
together as we have in different ways and 
emergencies—in Sierre Leone, in 
Brazzaville, or the former Zaire. We hope 
we can work together to really do something 
for Africa. 

You know, there are several countries in 
Africa that had growth rates of over 7 percent 
last year, 48 democracies now, and the rest 
of the world simply can’t walk away from it. 
We need a balance of aid and trade. And 
we are prepared in the United States to do 
more. France has always been a leader, and 
I hope that together we can persuade other 
countries to join us. 


NATO Expansion 

Q. Do you think that it’s possible to get 
an agreement of expansion of NATO with 
President Clinton before the Madrid sum- 
mit? Is that possible? 

President Chirac. | hope so, and I believe 
sO 


President Clinton. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. President Chirac spoke in 
French, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister 
Romano Prodi of Italy in Denver 
June 20, 1997 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, could we ask you one 
question, again—I’m sorry—on tobacco? Ap- 
parently, Mr. Kessler is already a little bit 
skeptical about the agreement, particularly as 
it concerns regulating nicotine levels. Could 
the White House be in a position of rejecting 
this agreement? What are your concerns over 
nicotine levels? 

President Clinton. Well, of course we 
could. We could be in a position of rejecting 
it or accepting it; I haven't seen it yet. 

I received a letter—I was told that I re- 
ceived a letter after I left to come out here, 


from Dr. Kessler and Dr. Koop, both of 


whom, as you know, have worked with me 
very closely on this issue—asking for a rea- 
sonable amount of time for them to evaluate 
this. And I think that they should evaluate 
it, and of course I care very deeply about 
what they say. I have worked with them on 
a whole range of issues. And we want to see 
what it says. 

The test should be, does it deserve clear 
and unambiguous jurisdiction for the FDA 
in important areas, and is the money spent 
in an appropriate way so that we advance the 
protection of public health and reduce chil- 
dren smoking? That's it. It’s a simple test for 
me and I—but I can’t comment on it because 
I haven’t seen it. And I think that it’s the 
same for them. You would expect them to 
put up a few little red flags, but we all ought 
to—these folks have been working hard and 
they've done their best, and now we should 
look at it and make our judgments. 

Let me say to the American press, while 
you're here, I want to thank Prime Minister 
Prodi and the members of his government 
for the extraordinary leadership that Italy has 
shown in the Balkans, working with us in 
Bosnia, being a very effective member of the 
contact group, providing support for Amer- 
ican actions there, without which we would 
have been able to proceed, and then, most 
recently, for really an almost unprecedented 
effort to lead a multinational force in Albania. 
I will predict to you that in future years we 
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will look back on this Italian effort and see 
it as a real watershed in European leadership 
for promoting security and minimizing dis- 
ruption. I just wanted to thank him and say 
that to you, sir. 

Prime Minister Prodi. Thank you. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. Prodi, on Bosnia, do you believe 
that the multinational force should stay after 
1998? Do you have any concerns that fighting 
will still break out? 

Prime Minister Prodi. | have some con- 
cerns, but we shall talk about that in our con- 
versation. And of course, the Bosnian situa- 
tion is very complex and a problem to end 
it in a short time is not easy to solve. But 
we came here just to talk of this problem. 


Q. Thank you. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


President Clinton. | would like to say that 
it’s a great honor for us to have Prime Min- 
ister Prodi and the distinguished members 
of his government here. And I want to also 
say that the United States is deeply grateful 
for Italy's leadership in promoting peace in 
the Balkans, especially the work that we have 
done together in Bosnia. The United States 
could not have done its job in Bosnia without 
the support of Italy. 

And I am especially grateful for the leader- 
ship that Italy has shown in Albania. It is an 
almost unprecedented effort to put together 
a European initiative to minimize the trou- 
bles of Albania, which are the kinds of things 
that we will be dealing with for a long time. 
And I believe that in years to come, we will 
look back on the Italian effort here as a dra- 
matic historic breakthrough in the capacity 
of the European nations to promote peace 
and deal with difficulties. 


Note: The exchange began at 4:25 p.m. at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. In his remarks, the President 
referred to former Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs David A. Kessler, and former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 
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Statement on the European Union- 
United States Mutual Recognition 
Agreements 


June 20, 1997 


I am pleased the United States and the 
European Union have initialed in Denver 
today landmark agreements that represent a 
new level of transatlantic cooperation. These 
accords will reduce trade barriers, increase 
U.S. exports, and promote more efficient 
regulation in sectors that account for approxi- 
mately $50 billion in two-way trade between 
the United States and Europe, including 
telecommunications equipment, information 
technology, medical devices, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

The Mutual Recognition Agreements will 
eliminate the need for duplicative testing, in- 
spection, or certification of products destined 
for trade on each side of the Atlantic, while 
protecting the health and safety of consumers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. By their very 
nature, these accords represent and require 
the highest level political, economic, and reg- 
ulatory cooperation between nations. When 
implemented, this package will serve to in- 
crease U.S. exports by saving manufacturers 
up to 10 percent of the cost of delivering 
U.S. exports to Europe and enhance trans- 
atlantic cooperation to protect the health and 
safety of our peoples. This is a good agree- 
ment for the American people and is good 
news for manufacturers, workers, and con- 
sumers in the United States and Europe. 

I want to thank the TransAtlantic Business 
Dialogue for its important role in supporting 
these negotiations. I also want to congratu- 
late Commerce Secretary William Daley, 
U.S. Trade Representative Charlene 
Barshefsky, Under Secretary of State Stuart 
Eizenstat, and all the U.S. agencies that 
showed creativity and persistence in forging 
agreements that will help shape the trans- 
atlantic marketplace. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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Joint Statement by France, Russia, 
and the United States on the 
Nagorno-Karabakh Conflict 


June 20, 1997 


On the occasion of our meeting in Denver, 
we, the Presidents of France, the Russian 
Federation and the United States of Amer- 
ica, as leaders of the countries that co-chair 
the OSCE Minsk Conference on Nagorno- 
Karabakh, express our deep concern over the 
continuing Nagorno-Karabakh conflict. It has 
seriously undermined economic and social 
development and prosperity throughout the 
Caucasus region. It has created thousands of 
victims. Over a million people are still dis- 
placed from their homes. 

We are encouraged by the continued ob- 
servance of the cease-fire. However, the 
cease-fire by itself is insufficient. Without 
progress toward a durable settlement, the 
cease-fire could break down. The _inter- 
national community thus has _ repeatedly 
called for a settlement; we believe there 
should be no delay in establishing a stable 
and lasting peace in the region. 

To that end we have committed our coun- 
tries to work closely together to assist the 
efforts of the parties to negotiate a resolution 
to the conflict. The French, Russian, and 
U.S. Co-Chairs of the OSCE Minsk Con- 
ference have presented a new proposal for 
a comprehensive settlement, taking into con- 
sideration the legitimate interests and con- 
cerns of all parties. It represents an appro- 
priate basis for achieving a mutual agree- 
ment. The primary responsibility, however, 
rests with the parties and their leaders. We 
call upon them to take a positive approach, 
to build upon this proposal and to negotiate 
an early settlement. 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Bosnia 
June 20, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In my report to the Congress of December 
20, 1996, I provided further information on 
the deployment of combat-equipped U.S. 
Armed Forces to Bosnia and other states in 
the region in order to participate in and sup- 
port the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO)-led Stabilization Force (SFOR), and 
on the beginning of the withdrawal of the 
NATO-led Implementation Force (IFOR), 
which completed its mission and transferred 
authority to the SFOR on December 20, 
1996. I am providing this supplemental re- 
port, consistent with the War Powers Resolu- 
tion, to help ensure that the Congress is kept 
fully informed on continued U.S. contribu- 
tions in support of peacekeeping efforts in 
the former Yugoslavia. 

We continue to work in concert with oth- 
ers in the international community to en- 
courage the parties to fulfill their commit- 
ments under the Dayton Peace Agreement 
and to build on the gains achieved over the 
last 18 months. It remains in the United 
States national interest to help bring peace 
to Bosnia, both for humanitarian reasons and 
to arrest the dangers the fighting in Bosnia 
represented to security and stability in Eu- 
rope generally. Through American leader- 
ship and in conjunction with our NATO allies 
and other countries, we have seen real and 
continued progress toward sustainable peace 
in Bosnia. We have also made it clear to the 
former warring parties that it is they who are 
ultimately responsible for implementing the 
Peace Agreement. 

The United Nations Security Council au- 
thorized member states to establish the fol- 
low-on force in United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 1088 of December 12, 
1996. The SFOR’s tasks are to deter or pre- 
vent a resumption of hostilities or new 
threats to peace, to consolidate IFOR’s 
achievements and to promote a climate in 
which the civilian-led peace process can go 
forward. Subject to this primary mission, 
SFOR will provide selective support, within 
its capabilities, to civilian organizations im- 
plementing the Dayton Peace Agreement. 
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The parties to the Peace Agreement have all 
confirmed to NATO their support for the 
SFOR mission. In particular, the leaders of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have indicated that 
they welcome NATO’s planned 18-month 
SFOR mission to be formally reviewed at 6 
and 12 months with a view to shifting the 
focus from stabilization to deterrence, reduc- 
ing the force’s presence and completing the 
mission by June 1998. The first such review 
is to be conducted on June 26, 1997. 

United States force contribution to SFOR 
in Bosnia currently is approximately 8,500, 
roughly half the size of the force deployed 
with IFOR at the peak of its strength. Many 
of the U.S. forces participating in SFOR are 
U.S. Army forces that were stationed in Ger- 
many. Other participating U.S. forces include 
special operations forces, airfield operations 
support forces, air forces, and reserve per- 
sonnel. An amphibious force is normally in 
reserve in the Mediterranean Sea, and a car- 
rier battle group remains available to provide 
support for air operations. 

All NATO nations and 21 others, including 
Russia, have provided troops or other sup- 
port to SFOR. Most U.S. troops are assigned 
to Multinational Division, North, centered 
around the city of Tuzla. In addition, approxi- 
mately 2,800 U.S. troops are deployed to 
Hungary, Croatia, Italy, and other states in 
the region in order to provide logistical and 
other support to SFOR. 

Since the transfer of authority from IFOR 
to SFOR on December 20, 1996, U.S. forces 
sustained a total of two fatalities, neither of 
which was combat-related. Four American 
service members were also injured in acci- 
dents. As with the U.S. forces, traffic acci- 
dents, landmines, and other accidents were 
the primary causes of injury to SFOR person- 
nel. 

A U.S. Army contingent remains deployed 
in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedo- 
nia as part of the United Nations Preventive 
Deployment Force (UNPREDEP). This 
U.N. peacekeeping force observes and mon- 
itors conditions along the border with the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia and Albania, 
effectively contributing to the stability of the 
region. Several U.S. Army support heli- 
copters are also deployed to provide support 
to U.S. forces and UNPREDEP as required. 
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Most of the approximately 500 U.S. soldiers 
participating in these missions are assigned 
to the 2nd Battalion, 37th Armor, Ist Ar- 
mored Division. A small contingent of U.S. 
military personnel is also serving in Croatia 
in direct support of the Transitional Adminis- 
trator of the United Nations Transitional Ad- 
ministration in Eastern Slovenia. 

I have directed the participation of U.S 
Armed Forces in these operations pursuant 
to my constitutional authority to conduct 
U.S. foreign relations and as Commander in 
Chief and Chief Executive, and in accord- 
ance with various statutory authorities. I am 
providing this report as part of my efforts 
to keep the Congress fully informed about 
developments in Bosnia and other states in 
the region. I will continue to consult closely 
with the Congress regarding our efforts to 
foster peace and stability in the former Yugo- 
slavia. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 


the Senate. This item was not received in time 
for publication in the appropriate issue 


Remarks at the Opening of the First 
Working Session of the Summit of 
the Eight in Denver 

June 21, 1997 


I'm very pleased to welcome my fellow 
leaders to Denver as we open this Summit 
of the Eight. And I want to say a special wel- 
come to our friend President Yeltsin, who 
joins us for the first time from the beginning 
to the end of this meeting. Russia’s growing 
role in the shared world of market democ- 
racies reflects the progress and the potential 
of this age. 

We meet at a moment of remarkable possi- 
bility for our nations and for the world. Pow- 
erful forces are drawing our nations closer 
together, delivering the promise of prosperity 
and security to more people than ever, 
changes that, like this, bring vast opportuni- 
ties as we approach the new century, but we 
also know they bring new challenges. Our 
citizens must have the skills they need to suc- 
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ceed in a fast-changing economy. And as bar- 
riers fall, problems that start in one country 
can spread quickly to another, whether they 
are currency crises, organized crime, or out- 
breaks of deadly diseases. 

Our challenge in this moment of peace and 
stability is to organize ourselves for the fu- 
ture, to make change work for us, not against 
us. We must seize the opportunities of the 
global economy to expand our own prosper- 
ity, bring in other nations that want to share 
in its benefits, and work together to meet 
the new threats. None of our nations can 
meet these challenges alone, and more than 
ever our summit process is an engine of com- 
mon progress. 

Over the next 2 days, we'll discuss the best 
ways to deepen and extend the benefits of 
the 21st century marketplace, to help our so- 
cieties thrive as our populations grow older, 
to strengthen further the stability of the 
world financial system, to generate economic 
growth throughout the world. We'll continue 
our efforts to bring new partners in Africa 
and elsewhere into the community of market 
democracies. And we'll strengthen our grow- 
ing cooperation to meet threats to our com- 
mon security, such as our rapid response net- 
work to fight nuclear smuggling, common en- 
deavors to combat terrorism, and initiatives 
to stem infectious disease, including the 
search for an AIDS vaccine. 

It is fitting that we meet in a public library, 
a place where people come together to learn 
and share ideas without regard to their own 
backgrounds. If we pool our strength, we can 
achieve great things for all our people and 
the world. I look forward to addressing those 
challenges with my fellow leaders over the 
next few days, and again, I welcome them 
to Denver. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:10 a.m. at the 
Denver Public Library. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. 


The President’s Radio Address 
June 21, 1997 


Good morning. I’m speaking to you today 
from Denver, Colorado, where the leaders 
of the world’s top industrial democracies are 
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about to begin our Summit of the Eight. 
Over the next 2 days, the eyes of the world 
will be on Denver and on America, and we'll 
all have a lot to be proud of. 

Our economy is the healthiest in a genera- 
tion and the strongest in the world with the 
lowest unemployment in 24 years, the lowest 
inflation in 30 years, the biggest decline in 
inequality among our working families since 
the 1960's, and over 12 million new jobs. Our 
exports are at an all time high. We cleared 
a new path to prosperity and security with 
a strategy of reduc ‘ing the deficit, investing 
in our people, and opening the world to our 
trade. Now America is poised to lead in the 
21st century, as we have in the 20th century, 
about to end. 

Today I want to talk about why this summit 
is important to our Nation and our people 
and what we'll be working to achieve here. 
The leaders of the United States, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, the United King- 
dom, Japan, the European Union, and Russia 
will gather shoulder to shoulder around the 
table. The very fact that we're gathering 
speaks volumes about the world today. Our 
homelands are thousands of miles apart, but 
the rise of the global economy, spurred by 
revolutions in technology, transportation, and 
communications has brought us all closer to- 
gether. And the fact that this is the very first 
of these annual summits where a democrat- 
ically elected leader of Russia joins us from 
beginning to end reflects just how far we've 
come from the days of the cold war. 

This moment of possibilities creates vast 
opportunities for all our people. Ideas, goods, 
and services, technology and capital fly across 
borders faster than ever, enriching our lives 
in many ways and contributing to our pros- 
perity. But while progress spreads quickly in 
our global neighborhood, problems can, too. 
A currency crisis in one country can send 
shock waves far beyond its borders, endan- 
gering jobs and stability in a completely dif- 
ferent part of the world. Modern technology 
and more open borders help businesses to 
prosper, but they also help terrorists and 
drug traffickers and criminals to organize 
their plans and hide their tracks 

Greater international travel and commerce 
exposes our people to new cultures and op- 
portunities, but they also expose us to the 
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spread of dangerous diseases from which no 
nation is immune. And erosion of environ- 
mental quality in one country can contribute 
to global problems which degrade the quality 
of life for all of us. 

Now, we've worked hard over the last 4 
years to take common action against these 
common threats and to make this common 
action a central part of our summits. Here 
in Denver, we'll announce further steps to 
protect our citizens against them. Two years 
ago, when we met in Halifax, Canada, we 
agreed to work together to help prevent fi- 
nancial crises from occurring and to keep 
them from spreading if they do. Since then, 
our finance ministers have agreed that we 
should create a global network of banking 
and marketing officials to monitor financial 
policies and police risky practices. Our co- 
operation will help to prevent a financial 
shock in a foreign country from threatening 
prosperity here at home. 

We're also working with the developing 
countries, to help them to adopt sound finan- 
cial practices so that their markets work 
smoothly and they can build stable busi- 
nesses and attract trade and investment. 
These emerging economies are the fastest 
growing in the world. Helping them to build 
their prosperity means greater opportunities 
for American exports and more good Amer- 
ican jobs. 

We'll also continue to advance our fight 
against new forces of destruction that have 
no regard for borders. Last year, when we 
met in Lyon, France, we agreed on a series 
of measures to combat terrorism and orga- 
nized crime. Since then we’ve actually imple- 
mented concrete steps, from improving air- 
line security to denying safe haven for crimi- 
nals. We've also made significant progress in 
bolstering the safety and security of nuclear 
materials, something that simply wouldn’t 
have been possible without Russia as a part- 
ner. 

Together, the eight are working to tighten 
the management of plutonium from disman- 
tled nuclear warheads to keep them from 
falling into the wrong hands. To better pre- 
vent and investigate nuclear smuggling inci- 
dents, we set up a rapid response network, 
stepped up law enforcement intelligence and 
customs cooperation, and improved our nu- 
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clear forensics capabilities so that we can 
identify the sources of smuggled nuclear ma- 
terials. Soon, more than 20 additional coun- 
tries in Europe and central Asia will be join- 
ing us in these common endeavors. 

This year, we'll be taking on another global 
challenge: the spread of infectious disease. 
Many people believe this will be one of the 
most serious problems of the 21st century. 
I will press here for an agreement to develop 
together a global disease surveillance net- 
work to provide early warning of outbreaks 
so that we can respond quickly and effec- 
tively, to coordinate that response so that we 
get the right medicines where they're needed 
as fast as possible, and to strengthen our pub- 
lic health systems, especially those in the de- 
veloping world. I will also urge my fellow 
leaders to join America in a vigorous search 
for an HIV/AIDS vaccine, as I called for at 
Morgan State University in Maryland last 
month. 

Together, the meeting of the eight is part 
of the larger effort we’re making to organize 
the world to deal with the global challenges 
in the century ahead. We know that if we 
pool our strength, our experience, and our 
ideas, we stand a far better chance of success. 
And for American families, that will mean 
greater prosperity, greater peace, and greater 
security for our children. 

Thanks for listening. 

NoTE: The address was recorded at 4:30 p.m. on 


June 20 at the press filing center in Denver, CO, 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on June 21. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister Tony 
Blair of the United Kingdom in 
Denver 

June 21, 1997 


Bombing in Northern Ireland 


Q. [Inaudible|—reaction to the bombing 
today, especially after you offered Sinn Fein 
a place at the table? 

Prime Minister Blair. Well, obviously, 
this is another appalling terrorist act, and it 
simply underlines the need for peace and to 
move this process forward, and that the 
longer we go on with these acts of terrorism, 
the less prospect there is of doing what every- 
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one in Northern Ireland wants to happen, 
which is to get a lasting political settlement 
based on democratic and nonviolent means. 
And what is: essential is for Sinn Fein and 
everyone else to realize that if they want to 
be part of that process, they have got to en- 
gage in purely democratic means. Now, that 
has been clear all the way through, it is clear 
now, and it is not right to make the people 
of Northern Ireland wait any longer for the 
lasting political settlement they want to 
achieve. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have a reaction? 

Q. Do you have any specific information— 
you say it was an act of terrorism—specific 
information on who caused it? 

President Clinton. Let me answer your 
question first. First of all, you know this is 
something that I attach great importance to, 
and I have been very encouraged by the ap- 
proach that Prime Minister Blair has made. 
We have supported consistently the efforts 
of the British and the Irish Governments to 
bring peace. 

I was appalled at the murders of the two 
officers just a few days ago. I deplore this 
act today. But I, frankly, think now the ball 
is in Sinn Fein’s court. We all have to decide 
now, everybody has decisions to make in life 
and their decision is: Are they going to be 
part of this peace process, or not? And so 
I hope the answer will be yes. 

I know what the people want. Just before 
I came out here I had two schoolteachers 
from Norther Ireland, one Catholic, one 
Protestant, who had received awards for 
working for peace. That’s what the people 
want. That’s the human face of this. And I 
think the politicians need to get in gear and 
give the people the peace they want. 

Prime Minister Blair. What we are 
doing , 

Q. Can you confirm that a place was of- 
fered 

Prime Minister Blair. Michael {Michael 
Brunson, Independent Television News], let 
me just say to you that what we’re doing and 
what we have been doing as a government 
is simply to try and give expression to the 
will of the overwhelming majority of people 
in Northern Ireland who want a decent, last- 
ing, peaceful settlement to the problems 
there. And that chance is there, and we can 
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do it. And I think enormous good will exists. 
It exists here in America, with the Irish Gov- 
ernment, the British Government—enor- 
mous goodwill exists. And now it is for those 
people who have been holding up this proc- 
ess to come in and make sure that we get 
that lasting settlement the people want. 

Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. We've got to go back 
to work. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:44 a.m. at the 
Denver Public Library. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to schoolteachers Gary Trew and 
Seamus McNeill. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of this exchange. 


Remarks at the Presentation of the 
Final Communique of the Summit of 
the Eight in Denver 

June 22, 1997 


As I begin, I would like to thank the city 
of Denver and the people of Colorado for 
the wonderful work they did to make us feel 
welcome here. I thank the people who 
worked on behalf of the United States to put 
this together, Harold Ickes, Deb Willhite, 
and our whole team. And most of all, I want 
to thank my colleagues for their hard work 
and for the spirit of cooperation that pre- 
vailed here in Denver. 

We've agreed on new steps to organize our 
nations to lay a strong foundation in the 21st 
century, to prepare our people and our 
economies for the global marketplace, to 
meet new transnational threats to our secu- 
rity, to integrate new partners into the com- 
munity of free-market democracies. 

Russia’s role here at the summit reflects 
the great strides that Russia has made in its 
historic transformation. We look forward to 
Russia’s continued leadership and participa- 
tion, and we thank President Yeltsin for all 
he has done. 

On behalf of my colleagues, I'd like to 
summarize several key points in our commu- 
nique. First, as leaders of the world’s major 
industrial democracies, we feel a special re- 
sponsibility to work together, to seize the op- 
portunities and meet the challenges of the 
global economy, and to ensure opportunity 
for all segments of our societies. 
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We explored what we can do to create 
more jobs for our people, and we look for- 
ward to the conferences on employment in 
Japan this fall and the United Kingdom early 
next year. We believe we have much to learn 
from each other. We also discussed the chal- 
lenges our nations face as our populations 
grow older and how we can keep our senior 
citizens living productive lives well into their 
later years. 

Globalization brings with it problems none 
of us can conquer alone. This year we intensi- 
fied our common efforts to meet new 
transnational threats, like environmental deg- 
radation, terrorism, drugs, crime, and infec- 
tious disease. 

We are also determined to do our part to 
protect our environment for future genera- 
tions. Among other measures, we recommit- 
ted ourselves to the principles of the Rio 
Summit. We intend to reach an agreement 
in Kyoto to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 
to respond to the problem of global warming. 
We discussed how best to protect the Earth’s 
forests, and oceans, and we are clearly com- 
mitted to doing that together as well. 

Last year, we adopted an ambitious agenda 
to fight crime and terrorism. Since then, we 
have taken concrete steps from improving 
airline security to denying safe haven for 
criminals. This year, we'll make special effort 
to fight high-tech crimes such as those involv- 
ing computer and telecommunications tech- 
nology. 

We've also made important progress in 
promoting nuclear safety and security, par- 
ticularly in combating nuclear smuggling and 
in managing the growing stockpiles of pluto- 
nium from dismantled nuclear warheads. 

We launched a new effort to stem the 
spread of infectious diseases. In the coming 
year, we'll be working together to improve 
global surveillance to provide early warning, 
to better coordinate our responses and to 
strengthen public health systems, especially 
in the developing world. We've also pledged 
to accelerate our efforts to develop an HIV/ 
AIDS vaccine. 

As we move forward with the integration 
of new democracies and market economies, 
we're determined that no part of the world 
will be left behind. We agreed upon a pack- 


age of political and economic measures to 
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ensure that African nations share with us the 
benefits of globalization. We've also contin- 
ued our efforts to strengthen and spread de- 
mocracy and freedom around the world. 

Finally, we discussed a number of political 
issues of critical importance to our nations, 
including Bosnia, the Middle East, and Hong 
Kong. Next week will represent an historic 
moment as Hong Kong returns to Chinese 
sovereignty. We reaffirmed our strong inter- 
est in Hong Kong’s future and our shared 
conviction on the importance of China’s ad- 
herence to its commitments under the 1984 
agreement. We appreciate in particular the 
devotion that Prime Minister Blair and his 
government attach to this endeavor. 

As we worked together to promote the 
progress of market democracies, we _re- 
affirmed our intention to ensure that those 
states that stand outside our community, 
such as Iran, Iraq, and Libya, fully adhere 
to the fundamental norms we all 
should guide us into the next century. 

We leave Denver renewed by our strength, 
the strength, of our common efforts to pre- 
pare our people to succeed in the global 
economy and the global society of the 21st 
century. Again, let me thank my fellow lead- 
ers for their extraordinary work. I think it’s 
been a very good summit. And again I thank 
the people of Denver and Colorado for their 
hospitality. 


agree 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:58 p.m. at the 
Denver Public Library. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Harold Ickes, Director of Summit Af- 


fairs, and Debbie Willhite, Executive Director of 


the summit 


The President’s News Conference in 
Denver 
June 22, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. 


Please be seated. Let me say I have a brief 


opening statement, and then I will open the 
floor to questions. I know we also have some 
members of the international press here, and 
I'll take several questions from the American 
press first, and then I'll try to alternate a bit. 
And I think I have a general idea of where 
everyone is. 
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Let me begin by saying that over the past 
4 years I have worked with our partners in 
these summits to focus the major industrial 
democracies of the world on both the oppor- 
tunities and the challenges that we face as 
we move toward the 21st century. Together, 
we worked to prepare our economies to meet 
new transnational threats to our security, to 
integrate new partners into our community 
of free market democracies. 

The summit communique I summarized 
just a short while ago demonstrates that here 
in Denver we have actually made real 
progress on problems that matter to our peo- 
ple. To prevent financial crises from one 
country from sending shockwaves around the 
world, something we have seen on two dif- 
ferent occasions in the last few years, we've 
strengthened our network of banking and 
market officials to monitor financial policies 
and police risky practices. 

We moved forward in our fight against 
new security threats that confront all our 
people. We intend to step up our collective 
efforts against the growing international 
problem of high-tech and computer-related 
crime. We agreed to work more closely to 
stem the spread of materials of mass destruc- 
tion that could be used in terrorist attacks. 
To help ensure that, as we dismantle nuclear 
weapons, dangerous materials don’t fall into 
the wrong hands, we'll tighten control on plu- 
tonium stockpiles and establish a rapid re- 
sponse network to prevent nuclear smug- 
gling. 

Together, we’ve begun to tackle another 
very dangerous threat we'll all face together 
in the years ahead: infectious diseases that 
can span the planet in the space of an airline 
flight. We've agreed to create a global early 
warning system to detect outbreaks and help 
us to get the right medicines where they're 
needed quickly. 

And in all of these efforts, we believe we 
are stronger because we now have Russia as 
a partner. I'm pleased that for the first time 
Russia took part in our summit from the start 
and that this week we reached agreement on 
Russia’s joining the Paris Club for creditor 
nations—evidence of Russia’s emergence as 
a full member of the community of democ- 
racies. 
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The progress we've made here in Denver 
demonstrates again what I have said so many 
times in the last 5 years. In this new era, 
foreign policy and domestic policy are in- 
creasingly intertwined. For us to be strong 
at home, we must lead in the world. And 
for us to be able to lead in the world, we 
must have a strong and dynamic economy 
at home and a society that is addre -ssing its 
problems aggressively and effectively. 

To continue that path, let me say, there 
are some things we have to embrace on the 
homefront and on the international front. 
First, Congress must pass a balanced budget 
plan consistent with the agreement we made 
and with our values. The balanced budget 
must include a tax cut that is as fair as pos- 
sible to middle class families and meets their 
real needs, providing help for education, for 
childrearing, for buying and selling a home. 
I will also insist that any tax cut be consistent 
with a balanced budget over the long run. 
We cannot afford time-bomb tax cuts that 
will explode future years and undo our 
hard-won progress. 

This will be a crucial test of our will to 
continue the economic strategy that has pro- 
duced American prosperity in the last few 
years: balancing the budget and investing in 
our people as we move into a new century. 

Second, after our own Independence Day, 
I will travel abroad for a NATO summit 
where we'll take a historic step to lock in 
freedom and stability in Europe. In Madrid, 
we'll invite the first of Europe’s new democ- 
racies to join our alliance, to advance our goal 
of building a continent that is undivided, 
democratic, and at peace for the first time 
in history. 

Third, we'll move ahead with our leader- 
ship of the world economy and with the obli- 
gations and the opportunities that come with 
it. I urge Congress to vote next week to con- 
tinue normal trade relations with China so 
that we can maintain our ties with one-quar- 
ter of the world’s people, advance human 
rights and religious freedom there, continue 
our cooperation for stability on the Korean 
Peninsula and to prevent the spread of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and keep Hong 
Kong’s economy strong as it reverts to Chi- 
nese sovereignty. 
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Then I will ask Congress for the fast-track 
authority that every President for two dec- 
ades has had, to negotiate smart new trade 
agreements so that we can open new markets 
in Latin America and Asia to American goods 
and services to complement the African ini- 
tiative I announced just a few days ago. 

In closing, let me again thank the thou- 
sands of people who put this summit together 
for their hard work. I thank the people of 
Denver for the warmth of their hospitality, 
the power of their optimism, and the strength 
of their example. And especially 1 want to 
thank Harold Ickes and Debbie Willhite and 
our whole team for all the work that they 
have done over the last several months. 

And now I'll be happy to take questions. 
And I think we'll start with Ken [Ken 
Bazinet, United Press International]. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, in the last year there 
have been various efforts led by the United 
States to try and move the Balkan States, the 
former Yugoslav States, into adhering to the 
Dayton accord. Can you tell us why you be- 
lieve this summit is, in fact, going to move 
those leaders to do that? And also, while you 
have said to try and focus on what's taking 
place now, can you tell the American people 
whether or not the U.S. troops will remain 
in the former Yugoslavia beyond June 1998? 

President Clinton. Well, I will reiterate 
American policy on that. Our policy is that 
the SFOR mission should be completed by 
June of ’98, and we expect it to be. But to 
answer your first question, which is the far 
more important one, I made it very clear that 
I think that we have all made a terrible mis- 
take, in dealing with Bosnia, to spend all of 
our time focusing on June of ’98 instead of 
focusing on tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow and the day after that. 

We have seen some successes in Bosnia 
not only in the work done by IFOR and 
SFOR and the absence of bloodshed but in 
the recent—just in the last few days we've 
had the Serbs agreeing to proceed with the 
setup of common economic institutions and 
to do other things which will make them eli- 
gible for economic aid. We expect there to 
be local elections—Madam Agnelli from 
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Italy is doing a good job in raising the money 
there to conduct these local elections. 

And what I urge the parties to do and what 
our statement reflects here is our determina- 
tion to spend the next year trying to imple- 
ment the Dayton accords, and taking each 
of the seven areas—there are roughly seven 
areas of activity where Dayton is critical to 
pulling this together—and try to make head- 
way on all fronts, and especially on the eco- 
nomic front. 

We have pledged a lot of money, but we 
need to release the money as soon as it’s 
pledged if the parties commit to do what 
they're supposed to do. And I’m convinced 
that this whole thing is always going to be 
a race against time and hatred and limita- 
tions, to try to get people to feel and visualize 
the benefits of peace and living together. 

I'm not ready to give up on Dayton. I be- 
lieve in it. And I feel that you will see over 
the next several months a number of specific 
examples where the people who are in the 
Group of Eight are trying to energize this 
peace process. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, the communique says 
that the Middle East peace process faces cri- 
sis and that you're determined—all the lead- 
ers are determined to reinject momentum 
into it. The United States has tried. Egypt 
has recently tried. Yet, the process remains 
stalled on all fronts. What is it that the United 
States and all the partners here can do to 
reinvigorate this process to get things going? 

The President. Well, first, let me empha- 
size something. You should never believe 
that just because you don’t see high-level air 
transport between Washington and the Mid- 
dle East that nothing is going on from our 
point of view. We spend—I spend quite a 
bit of time on this every single week. And 
I'm very concerned about what's happened. 

But let me say, in a nutshell, here’s what 
we have to find a way to do: We have to 
find a way to persuade the Palestinians that 
there is a basis for returning to the negotiat- 
ing table and that all the final status issues 
are not going to be resolved out from under 
them. But we also have to find a way to per- 
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suade the Israelis that the Palestinians are 
serious about security. 

In other words, the Palestinians will have 
to return to security cooperation with the Is- 
raelis and will have to manifest an opposition 
that is clear and unambiguous to terrorism, 
the unauthorized injury or murder to inno- 
cent civilians, and to continuing the peace 
process. The Israelis, for their part, have got 
to find specific things that can be done that 
show that there’s a commitment to Oslo in 
fact, not just in words, and a commitment 
to getting this process going. 

Now, there are several different potential 
scenarios that might achieve that, and we've 
been working very hard on trying to figure 
out what the most effective way to do it is. 

For all of us who are outsiders, including 
the United States, it is not always self-evident 
what the most effective way to exercise what- 
ever influence you have is. And I am pre- 
pared to do anything I reasonably can to keep 
this peace process from going awry. I think 
that it’s in a pivotal moment, and I think that 
all of the friends of Israel and the Arab States 
and the Palestinians need to bear down and 
do what we can to persuade these people 
that they need to get back to the work of 
the peace process. 

Gene [Gene Gibbons, Reuters]. 


China and Hong Kong 


Q. Mr. President, even before next week's 
reversion of Hong Kong to Chinese sov- 
ereignty, there are some ominous signs that 
China plans to roll back some of the rights 
and freedoms that the people of Hong Kong 
now enjoy. I know that the communique here 
in Denver addressed that issue, but what can 
the United States and the other industrial de- 
mocracies do if China fails to deliver on the 
1984 agreement? 

The President. It’s interesting, we spent 
a lot of time talking about that this morning, 
and mostly we were listening to Prime Min- 
ister Blair, who obviously has the highest 
level of knowledge about this and the deepest 
experience, and a lot of personal involvement 
with Hong Kong, I might add. 

Our sense is that, obviously, we don’t ex- 
actly know what will happen, but that we 
have all committed to work with the British 
to try to continue to insist on and preserve 
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the integrity of the 84 agreement, and we 
also do not want to assume the 
the Chinese. I think that would be an error. 
China made a commitment in 1984, and they 
asked our country when President Reagan 
was in office to actually bless or endorse the 
commitment when China and Great Britain 
made the commitment to have one China 
but two systems. And that definition clearly 
included political as well as economic dif- 
ferences. 

You know, I hate—I don’t like to answer 
hypothetical questions, and I think anything 
we do will only make I think what 
we want to do is to encourage the Chinese 
to remember they have a unique, almost un- 
precedented place now that is reverting to 
their sovereignty, and that part of the fabric 
of what makes Hong Kong work is not just 
open markets and industrious people and a 
haven of hope for people who flee the lack 
of opportunity and often oppre ssion else- 
where but a lively and open society. And it 
needs to be maintained, and I hope that it 
will be. 

Yes, Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News|. 


it worse. 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


Q. When the tobacco deal was announced, 
you indicated you'd be listening for reactions 
from some, like Dr. David Kessler, who said 
this morning that he finds, in reading the fine 
print, that there are some hurdles, some im- 
possible burdens. And he called parts of it 
a step backwards. Is there some way you can 
assure people that this agreement will not 
simply be proposed and then die? Is there 
something your administration can do to fol- 
low through to make sure that this represents 
a time of real change for the tobacco indus- 
try? 

The President. Yes—I think the answer 
to that is yes. And let me say, obviously, 
have not, myself, had a chance to review this 
in any detail. Bruce Lindsey has briefed me 
on its major provisions, and _ that’s why I 
asked to have the chance to have it reviewed. 
I don’t think any of us—at least, I hope none 
of us are re viewing it with the view toward 
either saying we're going to embrace it or 
kill it, and there’s no other opinion. 

I was impressed by some of the comments 
of Members of Congress in both parties that 
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bad faith of 
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they were hoping that if they couldn’t com- 
pletely embrace it, that at least it could be 
salvaged; and by Attorney General Moore 
from Mississippi, who said that he thought 
the agreement would come apart if what he 
called—I think he said—radical changes or 
something were made in it, which would un- 
dermine its fundamental understandings. 

But I think—here’s bottom line for me: 
When two sides make an agreement—an 
honorable, principled agreement—they obvi- 
ously both conclude that it’s in their interest 
to make the agreement. And what we have 
to—those of us who are on the outside of 
this who represent the public interests have 
to do is to make sure that those things which 
made the tobacco interests conclude that it 
was in their interest to make the agreement 
do not compromise or undermine our obliga- 
tion and our opportunity to protect the pub- 
lic health and especially children’s health and 
reduce child smoking. 

Now, that will particularly bear on the spe- 
cific language relating to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
and exactly what it means. And I just urge 
you all to read it carefully. We're going to 
be reading it carefully. And we're going to 
read it carefully against what the tobacco 
companies have alre vady admitted about the 
addictive qualities of nicotine and what was 
known. 

So you have to not only look at the legal 
language, but you have to look at the factual 
basis that’s out here. We're going to work 
through. But I can tell you, I’m going to do 
my best to see that this whole endeavor, 
which is massive, results in something posi- 
tive for the American people. But we have 
to have those tests: public health, child smok- 
ing. 

George [George Condon, Copley News 
Service]. 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. Just a minute, just a 
minute. I called on this man; then Ill call— 





just hold on. 


NATO 

Q. Mr. President, as you prepare to leave 
for Madrid, NATO is undergoing a rather 
public division over the number of nations 
that should be asked to join. Were you able 
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to bridge the gap here at all with President 
Chirac or the Prime Minister of Italy? And 
secondly, do you see any lasting damage to 
the alliance from this split? 

The President. | think my answer would 
be no to both questions. That is, we still have 
differences of opinion about whether in the 
first round there should be three or five na- 
tions admitted, or some favor four. But I do 
not expect it to do lasting damage to the alli- 
ance, if we maintain the 
integrity of the process we set up; that is, 
if we say this is not the first entrance, there 
will be an open door, and if we continue to 
intensify the work of the Partnership For 
Peace, which has been wildly popular with 
all its members, and we have an extra out- 
reach to those who are good prospective 
members. 

For example, if you just take the two coun- 
tries question, Romania and Slovenia, I 
believe that they are excellent candidates for 
admission to NATO membership if they stay 
on the path of reform and they continue to 
build up their partnerships with us militarily 
through the Partnership For Peace, preserve 
democracy. Romania has resolved its prob- 
lems with Hungary, has two Hungarians in 
the Cabinet. It’s the second biggest country 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Slovenia is 
a key nation geographically, if for no other 
reason, between Italy and some of the other 
countries in Europe and Hungary and some 
of the difficult spots that we're likely to have 
trouble in. 

So I think that there is not as much dif- 
ference over where we think this will be 10 
years from now as there is how we should 
proceed now. And I’m hoping we can resolve 
these things. I’m confident that our position 
is the prudent, the disciplined, and the right 
one for this military alliance at this moment. 
But I don’t think we should in any way dis- 
courage or dash the hopes of two countries 
that clearly are moving in the right direction 
and strate gically located in an area where it 
will be very important for NATO to maintain 
stability in the years ahead. 

Now go ahead. 


this is a big “if” 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, 2 days ago the rep- 
resentative for the Red Cross in Pyongyang 
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announced that there were about 5 million 
North Koreans in imminent danger of starva- 
tion. I was wondering if this issue was dis- 
cussed at the meetings in the last 2 days and 
if you, as chairman of the G-7, cannot mobi- 
lize the other countries to contribute what 
is necessary and to create the logistical means 
of getting it to North Korea before a catas- 
trophe hits. 

The President. Yes, | discussed this actu- 
ally personally, one on one, with a number 
of the leaders. And the United States has 
pledged more food aid to North Korea. I am 
very concemed about it as an humanitarian 
matter, and I believe you will see more action 
on this front. And I’m certainly committed 
to doing it; I'm deeply troubled. 

And I also would say that in addition to 
that, we're hopeful that the latest statements 
by the North Koreans indicating that we can 
have a meeting to discuss how to get into 
the four-party talks with the Chinese and the 
South Koreans—that’s also very hopeful. But 
I'm profoundly troubled by the re ports that 
I have read about the scope of human suffer- 
ing in North Korea. And whenever we've 
been asked, we've come up with some more 
food. But I'd like for us to do more, and I 
think you'll see these other countries willing 
to do more as well. 

John [John Donvan, ABC News|. 

China 

Q. Mr. President, your administration has 
been criticized for cutting China a break in 
terms of how you deal with it, using a policy 
of constructive engagement, that there’s a 
double standard. You are tougher on other 
countries for similar transgressions but with 
China, you think talk is best. The basic criti- 
cism comes down to the notion that for the 
sake of trade, the administration will com- 
promise its principles. Can you respond to 
that, please? 

President Clinton. Yes. I don’t think it’s 
fair. For example, if you look at our policy 
toward Burma which, unlike China, had a 
democratically elected government and _re- 
versed it, and represents the most severe 
abuses of political and civil rights that we've 
dealt with recently, in terms of our actions, 
we've been for sanctions against Burma, but 
we haven't repealed MFN. 
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And when you look at China, we still have 
Tiananmen Square sanctions on China that 
we haven't gotten rid of. We have given up 
a lot of business in China, clearly—and 
they've made it clear that we have—by con- 
tinuing to press our human rights concerns 
in the human rights forum. What we don’t 
believe would be fruitful is to withdraw nor- 
mal trading status from China—something 
we have with virtually every country in the 
world—in a way that would estrange us fur- 
ther from them, prevent us from working to- 
gether on problems like North Korea, weap- 
ons proliferation, and other issues, and en- 
danger the ability of the United States to be 
a partner with China in the 2lst century. 
That’s what we don’t believe. 

We have paid quite a price from time to 
time for our insistence on advancing human 
rights. I just don’t think taking normal trad- 
ing status away from them is much of a way 
to influence them over the long run. I think 
it’s a mistake. 

Wolf [Wolf Blitzer, CNN]. 


Medicare 

Q. Mr. President, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, including the Democrats, by and 
large, supported legislation they want you to 
sign that would do two very dramatic things 
to Medicare, raise the eligibility age from 65 
to 67 and impose what's called means testing, 
making sure that millionaires and richer 
Medicare recipients pay more for the pre- 
miums than poorer Medicare recipients. 
Could you tell us specifically right now how 
you will come down on these two very sen- 
sitive, politically sensitive issues? 

The President. Well, let’s take them dif- 
ferently—separately. First of all, 
them are clearly outside the budget agree- 
ment. And if—because I felt so strongly 
about honoring the budget agreement, I did 
not try to help the advocates of the Kennedy- 
Hatch bill pass their child health plan, even 
though I strongly support it. I didn’t try to 
help them pass it because I wanted to honor 
the budget agreement. So I think I can be 
forgiven for asking that other people honor 


the agreement if they voted for it. Now, if 


any of these Senators didn’t vote for it, I can’t 
expect them to honor it. But if they voted 


both of 
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for it, it was very specific. And that’s what 
concerns me about it. 

Now, let’s take them independently on 
their merits, because I wouldn't say that the 
administration and the leaders of both parties 
in Congress couldn’t come back during the 
course of this endeavor and agree, in effect, 
that this should be considered as consistent 
with the budget agreement—not this issue, 
but just any particular issue. So let’s take 
these two issues. 

Number one, on the question of raising 
the eligibility for Medicare from 65 to 67, 
when that was done on a phase-in basis for 
Social Security back in ’83, I supported that, 
on the grounds of increased life expectancy, 
changing demographic balance, and because 
it was part ofa bipartisan process. My ques- 
tion here would be, apart from the fact that 
it’s outside the agreement, is, do we know 
that this would not lead to increased num- 
bers of people without any health coverage? 
Has there been sufficient study here? Do we 
really have adequate evidence that we won't 
have increasing numbers of people without 
health insurance? 

On the means testing for—not for the pre- 
miums, but for the co-pays, which is what 
was done in the case of the cash—I have 
said repeatedly that, philosophically, I was 
not opposed to means-testing Medicare. And 
I told Senator Lott that on the phone the 
other day. What my concerns are, are the 
following: 

Number one, it’s outside the agreement. 
Number two, we have an agreement which 
has a lot of reform in Medicare and will real- 
ze $400 billion worth of savings and put 10 
years on the Trust Fund right now. And will 
this imperil it because people will be op- 
posed to it? Or would this endanger the 
whole Medicare deal in the House, for exam- 
ple, where I have reason to believe, based 
on our preliminary negotiations over the 
budget agreement, that there would be broad 
opposition in both parties? Thirdly, Mr. 
Reischauer and others have said that this par- 
ticular proposal is probably not capable of 
being administered, that there are a lot of 
practical problems with it. 

So again I say, I have said to leaders of 
both parties and to the American people, I 
want to take care of more of the long-term 
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problems of the entitlement, both Social Se- 
curity and Medicare. I am amenable to doing 
it in any bipartisan process. I have the spe- 
cific problems I mentioned on these two is- 
sues, but the number one thing is, we have 
got a great budget agreement. We should not 
alter it unless there is agreement among all 
the parties who made the budget agreement 
that it’s acceptable to do because otherwise 
we risk undermining the prize that we have 
when we could achieve these other objectives 
as soon as the budget’s done in an appro- 
priate bipartisan forum. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News] and Mara 
[Mara Liasson, National Public Radio]. Go 
ahead. We'll do one, two here. 

China 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a report out 
today that your administration has chosen to 
ignore information that China is sending mis- 
siles to Pakistan, selling them in contraven- 
tion of its 1994 agreement, and also helping 
Pakistan to build a facility to manufacture the 
missiles. Is it true? If so, why did you ignore 
it? And will it have any effect on your MFN 
decision? 

The President. Well, first of all, you know 
I can’t comment on intelligence reports or 
alleged intelligence reports. I would remind 
you that when we had clear evidence that 
China was providing ring magnets to Pakistan 
in ways that we thought were plainly violative 
of our law and our national interest, we dealt 
with them about that and were satisfied. And 
I think it’s fair to say that on all these issues 
we will not overlook them, we will not walk 
away from them, and we will make appro- 
priate determinations and take appropriate 
action. The national security of the country 
is always going to be the most important 
thing. 

Mara. 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


Q. [Inaudible|—your initial take on one 
of the aspects of the tobacco deal. You’ve 
said that you’re concerned about the ability 
of the FDA to regulate tobacco as you have 
proposed allowing it to do in the rule. Can 
they do that if they have to prove that regula- 
tions would not create a black market? Some 
critics say that’s an impossible thing to prove; 
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the deal does require it. And isn’t that just 
giving away the court victory that you just 
won? 

The President. Well, you see, I don't 
know the answer to that. But it concerned 
me, because the first thing I thought was, 
what happens if they go to a zero nicotine 
ruling, and the technology is available—obvi- 
ously, the technology has to be available to 
do it since it’s otherwise a legal product— 
how could you prove there wouldn't be a 
black market? What’s the definition of black 
market? Is a one percent penetration a black 
market, or does it have to be 10? 

That’s why I've been so reluctant to answer 
these questions. Not—I'll be happy to give 
you my opinion when I have a chance to 
study it, but that’s why I want to take 30 
days and look at this. 

I've also—let me tell you, I've been in- 
volved in these agreements. It’s like this long 
budget agreement we did. And one of the 
things I can tell you is, when you're dealing 
with something with this many complex ele- 
ments, if you are dealing in complete good 
faith, and the other side is dealing in com- 
plete good faith, it is entirely possible that 
there were three or four things that were put 
in here that will have likely consequences 
that neither side anticipated. 

So that’s why I would—I know that we're 
all in a hurry to sort of rush to judgment 
on this, and I understand that, but that’s why 
we need to take the time to really analyze 
it and make sure there’s not something there 
that would have an unintended consequence 
that, for all I know, neither party meant to 
have. 

Peter, I'll take you next. Go ahead. We'll 
do both of them. 


Budget Agreement 

Q. Mr. President, you said that you want 
to avoid time-bomb tax cuts in the budget 
deal, that you would insist on avoiding them. 
Would you also insist on including the $500 
child care tax credit for the 4 million working 
families? Is that something that you would 
insist upon? 

And number two, regarding the budget 
agreement, is it made more difficult to get 
it done by the Republican infighting? 
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The President. Let me deal with the 
questions separately. First of all, on the tax 
credit, my position is that all working people 
should be made eligible for it—the Senate 
bill in that regard is better than the House 
bill—and that we shouldn’t have some other 
offset, like reducing the child care credit as 
well as the children’s tax credit in the new 
bill. 

I understand the Republicans are arguing 
because they want to save money on this to 
pay for the capital gains and the other things 
that they want. They're arguing that this is, 
in effect, a welfare thing because you're giv- 
ing a child care credit to people who aren't 
paying income taxes—now, that’s their argu- 
ment—because of the other tax credits peo- 
ple are entitled to. 

But let’s just take the income group they 
are dealing with, working families with in- 
comes between $22,000 and $25,000. Now, 
suppose you've got a rookie police officer in 
a medium-size city in the South, the average 
entry-level salary is about $23,000, and it’s 
a woman or a man with two kids at home. 
This police officer is paying Federal taxes, 
a considerable Federal payroll tax. And to 
treat—to characterize them as welfare re cipi- 
ents because they would be made eligible for 
the same help that people making $31,000 
a year would get to raise their children, I 
think is wrong. 

So that’s an area where we simply have 
a disagreement. I was encouraged that the 
Senate moved closer to us than the House. 
This is something I expect to work out. 

On the other question, I wouldn’t—do I 
think we're not going to make an agreement 
because of reported divisions within Repub- 
lican ranks? No, I do not expect that to be 


prohibitive. I think that there was a lot of 


tension within their caucus, obviously, over 
this disaster aid bill, but in the end they did 
the right thing. And the leaders did the right 
thing. And I think that nobody likes to go 
through that and have your position not pre- 
vail. And so that was understandable. 

But I think as time passes, they will see 
that their leaders did the right thing and that 
the country is better off and that we’re mov- 
ing in the right direction. So I don’t expect 
splits to paralyze us. 

Peter. 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 

Q. Sir, I'd like to ask you about an aspect 
of this tobacco deal where you do have some 
expertise, the legal aspect. “What's your view 
of this concept of protecting the tobacco in- 
dustry from lawsuits, from liability? What 
kind of legal and what kind of constitutional 
precedents would that set? 

The President. Well, as I understand it, 
it does not protect them from liability for 
actual damages. It protects them from liabil- 
ity for past punitive damages, and still per- 
mits punitive damages if there is misconduct 
from the date of the agreement forward. 

Now, in the law, the purpose of punitive 
damages is to deter future destructive behav- 
ior. And the concept of punitive damages is 
provided not because the person suing is en- 
titled it because of his or her injuries but 
because you think the injuries are not 
enough—compensating this person is not 
enough to take the profit out of whatever 
antisocial conduct and illegal conduct the de- 
fendant was engaging in. So you enable 
you have punitive damages to take the sting 
out of it. 

The people negotiating on behalf of the 
public—the attorneys general and the law- 
yers—as I understand it, got another $20 bil- 
lion or so—Mike Moore described what it 
was—in a kind of advanced penalty fund— 
say, we're going to make you pay up front 
for the things you’ve done wrong. And that’s 
how they—in the last few weeks, the agree- 
ment went from involving about $300 and 
something billion to almost $370 billion. 

So, that—I think—I can’t answer your 
question except to say I'll sit down there, and 
I'll try to evaluate that. I will evaluate—it’s 
an unusual and unique resolution. They got 
several billion dollars more out of the tobacco 
companies than they had been talking about 
getting. Can you have, in effect, an advance 
payment for punitive damages? Does it sort 
of—does that, plus all the other things that 
would be good from a consumer's point of 
view and the public’s point of view, would 
that be enough to kind of offset the trouble- 
some areas? 

You and this man and then—[inaudible |— 
the three of you—I'll take you real quick. 
And then I'll take some foreign journalists 
back there. 
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Campaign Fundraising 

Q. Mr. President, the hearings on cam- 
paign fundraising will begin soon. And a 
number of key figure s—pe ple who worked 
for you or old friends have either fled the 
country or have said they would take the fifth 
amendment. Is there anything you can or 
should do to get them to come clean? 

The President. What we can do is to con- 
trol what we’re asked to do. We tried to be 
very cooperative, and all that we have asked 
is that the he varings be fair and bipartisan. 
And if they are, I think they'll serve a valid 
public purpose. 

Go ahead 
China 

Q. President Clinton, some of the critics 
of your decision to renew most-favored-na- 
tion trade status for China say that perhaps 
watching the transition of Hong Kong should 
have been taken into consideration before 
granting that status. Was that ever a consider- 
ation? And in your opinion, how realistic is 
a one-country, two-systems policy? 

The President. Well, the answer to the 
first part of your question is, we have to make 
this decision now, and I think we should now. 
This thing will obviously be revisited within 
a year. I think if we look like we were—again, 
I would say to you, China is a very large coun- 
try. It has great ties with the rest of the world. 
If we were to basically say, the United States 
believes we can keep you on probation all 
by yourself, and we're going to see what you 
do, we're like assuming their bad faith. I 
think that would be a mistake. 

On the one-country, two-systems thing, I 
think it is realistic, but I think there will be 
some tensions there. And what we, of course, 
in the United States hope is that the tensions 
will steadily be resolved over time in favor 
of freedom and openness, free speech, per- 
sonal freedom, and democracy. 

But let me remind you, 25 years ago, when 
President Nixon went to China, or in 1979 
when President Carter recognized China and 
worked out the understandings of how we 
relate to China and how we would relate to 
Taiwan—there is plainly a lot more personal 
freedom and mobility and personal well- 
being in China today than there was then. 
In other words, our frustrations with China 
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today are not measured against the standard 
of 1979 or 1972; they’re measured with our 
deep disappointment and disagreement with 
1989 and Tiananmen Square and our lack 
of success in persuading the Chinese to, in 
effect, go back to the status quo before 
Tiananmen Square and keep moving for- 
ward. 

in the life of a country like China, that’s 
not such a long time. And I'm just not pre- 
pared to give up on our engagement policy. 
So that’s all I can say about it. 


Bill. 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, now that you have a U.S. 
tobacco agreement, would you favor and en- 
courage some sort of international regulation 
of tobacco? And wouldn't this be a good G- 
7 issue? 

The President. Weil, it might be. But the 
problem is, you know, the G-7 nations are 
not the primary place where the market is 
growing. I will say this, I hope that other 
countries around the world that are con- 
cerned with their own public health and who 
have primary responsibility for the well-being 
of their own people, will look at what we’ve 
been trying to do here and ask themselves 
whether they should take some similar steps 
if they want to avoid very high death rates, 
very high disease rates, and enormous social 
costs. 

Could we have a few questions from the 
international press now? Would someone just 
stand up over here—anybody from the inter- 
national press? Go ahead. We'll take a few 
there. Just stand up and I'll get around to 
you. Go ahead. 


Russia-Japan Territory Dispute 

Q. Mr. President, in your meetings here 
with the leaders of Japan and Russia, did you 
get the sense that the Northem Territories 
dispute between those two countries could 
be resolved? And do you see any U.S. role 
in that resolution process? 

President Clinton. Yes, 1 think—well, 
first of all, I think the only appropriate Unit- 
ed States role is to try to talk to each party 
on behalf of the other from the point of view 
of being friends with both. That is, this is 
an area where we plainly have no personal, 
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tangible interest of any kind. We have no ter- 
ritorial interest, we have no financial interest. 
Our only interest is seeing two friends of ours 
get along, and trying to stabilize one more 
the future of the Asia-Pacific region by re- 
moving one more deterrent to an alliance be- 
tween a free and democratic Russia and our 
great ally in Japan. 

So I have talked to both Prime Minister 
Hashimoto and President Yeltsin about this 
on several occasions. They are beginning to 
talk about it among themselves. They will 
have to work it out. But, obviously, I’m very 
hopeful that it can be worked out. 

Yes, sir—the gentleman standing there. 





Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. Mr. President, I think you have been 
waiting for too long for Japan’s achievement 
of deregulation and administrative reforms. 

Could you tell us your opinion, as frankly as 
possible, on this matter? 

The President. Well, 
[Laughter] | agree with you. 

Here’s the problem we're going to run into 
with Japan on the trade issue. We have made 
real progress over the last 4 years in our trad- 
ing relations with Japan. It’s become a real 
joy to be able to meet and work with Japan 
where trade was an issue, but not the only 
issue, and where we really thought we could 
identify the issues and ‘make progress on 
them, that there was no big structural war 
going on, economic war, between the United 
States and Japan. And I think it has obviously 
not been bad for Japan either. I think it’s 
been good for both of us. 

Now, the Prime Minister has reaffirmed 
his commitment to a domestic demand-led 
growth strategy for Japan and has put for- 
ward a very ambitious plan for internal re- 
form and deregulation and opening of the 
Japanese economy. At the same time, he says, 
quite rightly, that all these advanced econo- 
mies are going to face serious challenges 
from the aging of our populations. That's 
true. You've heard all the questions that were 
just asked of me about our medical programs. 
And Japan has an even older population than 
the United States, aging even more rapidly. 

So the decisions by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to try to pursue a path of fiscal austerity 
driven in part by the desire to prepare for 


agree with you. 
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the retirement and the aging of the Japanese 
population runs the risk of going back to the 
old export-driven strategy of growth. And 
we'll just have to work through those two 
conflicts. We can’t tell the Japanese Govern- 
ment or the Japanese people that they can’t 
prepare for the aging of their population. We 
have to do the same. 

On the other hand, I think they know that 
if we resort—we return to the time when 
we've got exploding trade deficits, then that 
will once again move front and center into 
our relations in a way that won't be good 
for either country, I don’t think. 

Yes, sir. 


Russia 


Q. Mr. President, Russian President 
Yeltsin has played an important role in the 
Yenver Summit. What's your reading—when 
will Russia be totally completed into the G— 
7 circuit as anew member? 

The President. Let me say, this year our 
commitment was to have Russia be a com- 
plete member of the Group of the Eight and 
to have the old G-7 meet only on issues that 
we had unique responsibility for because of 
our present financial standing. So I think it’s 
fair that all of us look forward to the day 
when we don’t even have to do that. 

But, just for example, we've got this 
project going on to help Ukraine deal with 
Chernobyl, and Russia is not responsible for 
what we committed to do before, nor would 
it be fair to ask Russia to bear any respon- 
sibility for that. So we had to meet and dis- 
cuss it, and we did. There was nothing secret 
or esoteric about it; we just had to do what 
we were required to do, and we did that. 

But I think you will see continuing integra- 
tion of Russia into full partnership. The next 
thing I want to see is Russia into the WTO, 
and we’re working on that. So we'll just keep 
working at it, and as long as Russia keeps 
moving as it is under President Yeltsin, and 
those reformers and the people of Russia 
keep supporting the direction they have, I 
think that you'll see more and more good 
things ahead. 

This gentleman has been here a long time, 
and then this gentleman, and then we'll move 
over here. 
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Q. Mr. President, what do you think? Is 
Russia now ready economically and_politi- 
cally to be a full member of the eight? 

The President. | think, yes, they're ready 
politically, and ready economically in terms 
of what’s—like the Paris Club membership. 
But I think there are still some things that 
the old G 
be fair to ask Russia to participate in, like 
this Chernobyl thing that I just mentioned. 
So there will be 
for the seven as we go forward, and a bigger 
and bigger role—basically, 
a Summit of the Eight, with a small, little 
afterthought for what the seven stil! had to 
do to clean up our old business. But I think 
that, with great prosperity, I think you'll see 
any last little dividing line blurring. 


7 have to do that it wouldn’t even 


a smaller and smaller role 


this time we had 


Yes, sir. These three gentlemen there are 
fine. Just take them in any order. 

Q. Mr. President, I was wondering, how 
do you think Russia will change the balance 
of forces—or maybe I should say, the balance 
of interests—within the group now that Rus- 
sia has joined, specifically between U.S. and 
Europe. 

The President. Well, | hope that Russia 
will change in two ways that I would consider 
to be immensely positive. One is, I think the 
participation of Russia here, just like the 
NATO-Russia Founding Act, increases the 
chances that we can maintain stability in Eu- 
rope in the 20th century and that we can 
deal with any problems that arise like we're 
dealing with them in Bosnia, to prevent the 
outbreak of widespread war in Europe. 

The second thing I think is very positive 
is Russia, don’t forget, is also a great Pacific 
power. So in bringing Russia into this part- 
nership along with Japan, you will see a little 
more emphasis, I think, on what we can do 
as a group to deal with what’s going on in 
Asia in preserving stability and freedom and 
opportunity there. So in those ways, I think 
you'll see the texture of this change. 


And you could see it just in the way Presi- 
dent Yeltsin operated here at this meeting, 
where I might say I thought he did an ex- 
traordinary job. 

Yes, sir. 
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Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, can you assure us that 
by the time of the next summit, the main 
war criminals in Bosnia will finally have been 
arrested? 

The President. | can’t promise you that, 
but I can teil you that’s what I support. And 
I support—generally, I think that it’s going 
to be difficult to implement the full spirit 
of the Dayton accord unless you see some 
progress on the war criminals front, number 
one. And number two, as you may know, I 
have felt for some time, with so much ethnic 
and racial and religious and tribal hatred in 
the world, that there probably shculd be an 
international war crimes tribunal that is per- 
manently established and goes forward, be- 
cause I think that what we see in Bosnia is 
just one example of a whole set of very seri- 
ous problems. 

This young man in the back has been very 
patient. Let me take his question. 


Summit of the Eight Accomplishments 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Colton Alton. I am a student taking 
an international course on the summit for the 
University of Colorado CU On-Line. There 
are 450 students internationally, from each 
of the countries. On behalf of the 450 stu- 
dents, what do you feel was the most signifi- 
cant accomplishment with this year’s sum- 
mit? 

The President. | think the most signifi- 
cant thing we did here was to commit our- 
selves to a growth strategy that would include 
not only our own countries but other coun- 
tries around the world, and that would be 
pursued while improving, not undermining, 
the environment. And that’s quite significant. 

We've said these things specifically before, 
but here we said, look, we're coming up to 
Kyoto where.we’re all bound to adopt legally 
binding targets to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions. So that means we have to grow 
our economies while improving our environ- 
ments, number one. 

And then we said, we’re going to reach 
out to Africa, we’re going to reach out to 
the developing countries of Asia and Latin 
America, that our prosperity depends upon 
their prosperity. 
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And to me, I would hope that the students 
who follow this on-line would look at the 
world in that way, would see America as a 
unifying, not a divisive force in the world and 
would embrace the fact that our prosperity 
should depend upon others and upon living 
in harmony with our environment. 

I'll take one more—this gentleman here. 


North Korea 


Q. The communique, just as you said, will 
test the importance of four-party talks. Why 
didn’t you urge North Korea to participate 
in the four-party talks? 

And I would like to ask you, what is your 
prospect of the four-party meetings? 

The President. Why does the commu- 
nique not urge North Korea to participate? 
Is that the question you asked? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. { would say that it is an 
oversight and we should have, because I do 
every time I can. And secondly, I’m fairly 
optimistic now because North Korea has 
agreed to participate in a meeting to deter- 
mine the conditions in which they would 
meet with the South Koreans and the Chi- 
nese and the United States to set out these 
four-party talks. So I’m fairly encouraged by 
that. 

Go ahead. 


China and Taiwan 


Q. [Inaudible |—over China will definitely 
try very hard to sell the so-called one-coun- 
try, two-system formula and hope Taiwan will 
be on board. And apparently the leaders in 
Taiwan made it clear that that formula is not 
acceptable for them. So I wonder what will 
be the U.S. policy on Taiwan after Hong 
Kong is turned over, and whether the U.S. 
will buy this one-country, two-system for- 
mula on the issue of Taiwan. 

The President. Well, the most important 
element of United States policy will not 
change as it relates to Taiwan, and that is 
that there can be no forcible resolution of 
that issue, and that while we accept the idea 
of one China, it has always been our policy, 
for some years now, as you know, we also— 
a critical part of that policy is that the people 
of Taiwan and the people of China must re- 
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solve their differences in a peaceable way, 
agreeable to all. 

So that’s the only really critical element 
that we have to reaffirm there. I think the 
people of Taiwan are going to be—and the 
leaders of Taiwan will be watching how the 
Hong Kong transition goes, and I think that 
their attitude about what their own position 
should be will probably be affected by that. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President’s 148th news conference 
began at 2:25 p.m. at the Colorado Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to Susanna 
Agnelli, former Foreign Minister of Italy; Mis- 
sissippi State Attorney General Michael Moore; 
Robert D. Reischauer, former Director, Congres- 
sional Budget Office; and Prime Minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto of Japan. 


Remarks to Summit of the Eight 
Volunteers in Denver 


June 22, 1997 
The President. Thank you. 


Audience member. Teachers love you, 
Mr. President! 

The President. Well, I love the teachers, 
too, so I thank you very, very much. 

Let me say, first of all, my heart is full 
of gratitude to all of you this afternoon—to 
my long-time friends Governor and Mrs. 
Romer; to Mayor and Mrs. Webb for the as- 
tonishing work that they have done on this. 
I thank Lieutenant Governor Gail Schoettler 
and the other members of the host commit- 
tee. I want to say a special word of thanks 
to Donna Goode and Mike Dino for the work 
they did. Thank you very much. And a special 
word of thanks to the leaders of our team 
here, Harold Ickes and Debbie Willhite for 
the work they did. 

I had this idea, when the time came for 
America to host the summit—you know, the 
easy thing to do when you host a summit 
like this is to go to a really big city and put 
everybody up in a really fancy hotel and go 
hear the orchestra on Saturday night or 
something. And I think that’s a good thing 
to do, by the way. But what I was trying to 
do with this summit—I tried to figure out, 
where could we have this summit where peo- 
ple could get a flavor of the natural beauty 
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of our country that is unique, the sort of fron- 
tier spirit of our country that is unique, but 
our common commitment, first of all, 
shaping the future and embracing it, and sec- 
ondly, to doing it together, across the lines 
that too often divide people in this old world? 
And Denver seemed to me to be the logical 
place to do that. And I think I made a good 
decision and you helped to make it so. 

The other leaders commented to me on 
many things. The people who got to take the 
train loved the train. They all loved the fort 
last night. They loved the buffalo meat, the 
horse show, and the double rainbow, which 
I said—and they all said they didn’t know 
the Federal Government had control over 
rainbows. They were quite impressed. 
|Laughter| They loved the sort of panorama 
of American musical history that was put on. 
And I thank everybody who worked on that. 
That was an enormous effort and a very im- 
pressive one, and I thank you for that. 

But the thing they all ke spt coming back 
to was how wonderfully frie ndly the people 
were, how genuinely glad they were to see 
them, and how re spectful they were of the 
nations the *y represe ented and the work the y 
were here to do, and what an upbeat atmos- 
phere prevailed. I mean, the human climate 
and the human warmth they felt is the thing 
I think they'll take away from here, more 
than anything. And I think you can be very, 
very proud of that because I know that the 
volunteers were principally responsible for 
making sure that they all felt that way. 

Let me just finally say, you know, these 
summits are interesting affairs; they rarely 
produce some searing headline on some 
great issue, but they—I have done quite a 
number of them now, in Japan and in Italy 
and in Canada and in France and now this 
one here, and I can tell you an enormous 
amount of what countries do together to 
make this world a better place and to beat 
back the problems of the world germinates 
from the work we do at these summits and 
the way we get to know each other the way 
we get to understand one another’s countries 
and cultures and political environments and 
the sense of common purpose we have. 
Again, I think it wells up more from the peo- 
ple than anything else. 
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So, when you go home tonight, after you 
have your party ond your cele beution and all 
the things Hillary talked about and you put 
your head on the pillow before you go to 
sleep, I hope you'll take a great deal of pride 
in the fact that you have made a personal 
contribution to creating a world of tomorrow 
in which there is more peace, more prosper- 
ity, more freedom, and more harmony. That 
is what we are working for. And we made 
a real step forward in the last couple of days, 
thanks in no small measure to you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:53 p.m. in 
Currigan Hall at the Convention Center. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. Roy Romer of Colo- 
rado and his wife, Bea; Mayor Wellington E. 
Webb of Denver and his wife, Wilma; I 
Gail Schoettler of Colorado; Donna Goode, direc- 
tor of the host committee; and Mike Dino, execu- 
tive director, City of Denver Task Force 
Summit. 


t. Gov. 


for the 


Remarks to the United States 
Conference of Mayors in San 
Francisco, California 

June 23, 1997 


Thank you. Well, we were outside, and 
they played “Ruffles and Flourishes,” and we 
had a momentary delay when we tried to de- 
cide whether Mayor Brown or I should walk 
in first. [Laughter] We finally got it right, 
if ” saw how—{laughter] 

am delighted to be here. I thank Mayor 
Daley for his warm introduction, fulfilling 
one of Clinton’s laws of politics: Always be 
introduced by someone whose brother is in 
the Cabinet. [Laughter] I'm glad to be here 
with Secret ary Cuomo, Secretary Herman. 
Senator Boxer, thank you for joining us this 
morning. Representative Lofgren I think is 
here. Mayor Brown, thanks for putting on 
such a good show. Thanks for giving me an- 
other reason to come to San Francisco. To 
all the mayors here on the stage and in the 
audience, especially to Mayor Helmke and 
Mayor Corradini, who are about to assume 
their respective offices. 

I saw my good friend Mayor Rice, and he 
said that today is his wife’s birthday, so happy 
birthday. There you are. Happy birthday. 
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Thank you. I know that Mayor and Mrs. 
Webb are here. They hosted us at the Sum- 
mit of the Eight, and if they fall asleep during 
the speech, I give them advance permission 
because they've been up for 2 or 3 days. 
[Laughter] Denver did a great job. 

Thank you, Tom Cochran, for the work 
you've done with us. I'd also like to just make 
a special note of my new Director of Inter- 
governmental Affairs at the White House, 
who has been here with you, Mickey Abarra, 
and Lynn Cutler, who has also been here. 
We're glad to have them working with you, 
and I know you'll enjoy working with them. 

And Id like to announce my intention to 
fill Secretary Cuomo’s forme r job as Assistant 
Secretary of HUD for Community Planning 
with the mayor of Laredo, Texas, Saul Rami- 
rez, who is right over here. Saul, stand up. 
[Applause] Thank you. Why anyone would 
be willing to leave Laredo to move to Wash- 
ington is beyond me, but I’m glad he agreed. 

I always look forward to this meeting be- 
cause I do believe America’s most creative 
and he and effective public officials today 
are to be found among the mayors. I’ve al- 
ways thought of you as friends and allies in 
doing America’s work, and I’ve always 
thought that a lot of my job was to help you 
do your jobs better. 

I imagine I have been in more urban 
neighborhoods, meeting with more different 
kinds of people about more different kinds 
of issues than any of my predecessors. I’ve 
certainly tried to make that the case because 
when I ran for President, I knew that I need- 
ed to spend time in our cities, to get to know 
the people, the problems, and the promise 
of the cities; to connect our cities with our 
suburbs and make people understand that 
these problems we share are common prob- 
lems and that the promise of America in this 
new century is a shared promise. 

I also believed fervently, and I still believe, 
that America can never fulfill its complete 
promise until all our cities fulfill theirs. And 
I have watched you—I see out in this audi- 
ence—I see Mayor White over there with 





his sympathetic arm injury with my leg there. 
Thank you very much. You'll be the company 
misery loves for me for a while. I have seen 
so many of you work so hard day-in and day- 
out to fulfill your own dreams, and I have 
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seen the unique culture and richness of every 
city. 

Mayor Abramson actually once took me to 
the Louisville Slugger baseball bat factory, 
and for all you baseball fans, they have a bat 
Babe Ruth used in the season that he hit 
60 home runs there. You can only find these 
kinds of things uniquely differently in all of 
our cities in America, where the various rich- 
ness and diversity of America is wound to- 
gether in a wonderful fabric of strong, united 
values. 

So, to me, when I come here I think of 
you the way I thought of myself when I ran 
as—in the derogatory term that my opponent 
put on me in 1992—as the Governor of a 
small, Southern State, because in my former 
life and in your present life, we did not get 
hired to make speeches and to posture, we 
got hired to mobilize people, unite people, 
and get things done, and denial was not an 
option. So I’m very glad to be here, and I 
want to thank you for all you have done. 

What a long way we have come. It wasn’t 
so vary long ago that huge numbers of Ameri- 

cans had just simply given up on the prospect 

of our cities. But as Secre tary Cuomo’s com- 
pelling report, The State of the Cities, proves 
our cities are back. We've got the biggest 
economic resurgence in cities since World 
War II; the unemployment rate down by a 
third in our 50 largest cities; more down- 
towns coming back to life with sports and 
tourism and local business booming. Con- 
gratulation on your two new stadiums, Mayor 
Brown. We're taking back our streets from 
the worst ravages of crime. New waves of 
immigrants in our cities are making positive 
contributions with new energy and new busi- 
nesses. And because of your disciplined and 
creative leadership, the fiscal health of our 
cities is stronger than it has been in decades. 
Our cities are literally bursting with new 
ideas for reform that are actually changing 
people’s lives 

I have seen what the empowerment zone 
has done in Detroit. I went to Toledo to see 
the oldest auto plant in America up and run- 
ning and bursting at the seams with new em- 
ployees, selling their products to Japan in 
large numbers. I have been to Boston where 
not a single child has been killed with a hand- 
gun in a year and a half. I know what the 
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cities are doing, and I want America to know 
that the mayors of this country have literally 
changed the shared life of America in ways 
that affect not only our largest cities but our 
smaller cities and, as I said, the relationship 
that is inexorably intertwined between the 
cities and the suburbs. 

You have helped America come back. And 
I am grateful. But I also know, and you know, 
that we have much more to do. We have to 
have more jobs for those who must now leave 
the welfare rolls because they're able-bodied. 
We must meet the challenge of absorbing 
new immigrants. We must deal with the ris- 
ing tide of juvenile violence and juvenile drug 
abuse which has in our country continued 
to rise even as the overall crime rate has 
dropped dramatically. We must deal with the 
continued flight of the middle class to the 
suburbs. We must deal with the poor per- 
of too many of our schools, with 
the continuing health problems of too many 
people who live in the cities, and perhaps 
most important of all, with the continuing 
almost physical isolation of the poor in our 
cities, most of them young adults and little 
children. 


formance 


During my time as President, instead of 


trying to either impose ready-made solutions 
from Washington or ignore the problems al- 
together, we have tried to give you and your 
communities the support you need and the 
tools you need to meet your own challenges, 
to use the National Government to empower 


local leaders, to make the grassroots progress 
that each and every one of you can celebrate. 


We started with the economic program in 
1993, which replaced trickle-down econom- 
ics with invest-and-grow economics and in- 
cluded a number of initiatives for the cities, 
the empowerment zones and enterprise com- 
munities, the community development finan- 
cial institutions, the earned-income tax cred- 
it, the dramatic increases in child nutrition. 


We continued with the urban initiatives of 


HUD, led by former Secretary Cuomo— 
former Secretary Cisneros and his able team, 
including Andrew Cuomo—that included an 
initiative on homelessness, on cleaning up 
our housing projects, on innovative ways to 
empower people who were dependent upon 
public housing. 
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We continued with the crime bill, which 
was largely written by big-city mayors, pros- 
ecutors, and police officers. Its strategy was 
hotly disputed in the Congress by people 
who believed in rhetoric instead of reality. 
But the strateg) is now no longer open to 
doubt, as we've just seen our 5th year of de- 
clining crime, in the last year the steepest 
decline in violent crime of all. 

We continued with the initiatives before 
the welfare reform law was signed, local ini- 
tiatives in welfare which moved record num- 
bers of people from welfare to work, and all 
the analysis showed that a great deal of them 
moved because of the local efforts that peo- 
ple were making. 

The key to all this was to give individuals, 
families, and communities the power and the 
responsibility to solve their problems and 
make the most of their own lives. I want to 
press forward with this empowerment agen- 
da. And today I would like to briefly discuss 
seven things that I think are important if our 
cities and, therefore, our country are to reach 
their full promise in the 21st century. 

First, we've got to kee p working until we 
extend the prosperity of this recovery to 
every neighborhood in America. Second, we 
have to do more to take back our streets from 
crime and especially to prevent young people 
from falling into a life that will destroy them- 
selves and people around them. Third, we 
have to finish the job of welfare reform by 
creating enough jobs for all who can, and 
now must, work. Fourth, we have to extend 
the benefits of homeownership even more 
widely to meet our national goal of having 
more than two-thirds of the American people 
living in their own homes for the first time 
in history by the year 2000. Fifth, we have 
to raise the standards in our schools and in- 
vest more in our young people. Sixth, we 
have to meet public health challenges, in- 
cluding HIV and AIDS. And seventh, we 
have to create in our cities our national ideal 
of one America that crosses all racial, ethnic, 
and other lines that divide us, committed to 
giving every child a chance to flourish and 
every citizen a chance to serve. 

I want to work with you to put this agenda 
into action. HUD must be a good partner, 
the Labor Department will be a good part- 
ner, the rest of our administration must be 
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a good partner. But we are working for you, 
to help you and your people do what they 
know how to do to make the most of their 
lives and their prospects. 

First, let’s talk about extending the bene- 
fits of the economic recovery. Our national 
economic strategy changed dramatically in 
1993. We went ll trickle-down economics 
to what I call invest and growth: reduce the 
deficit but invest more in our people and 
technology and in the progress of people in 
the future and open the world to trade in 
American products and services. 

This is clearly working. Our economy is 
the strongest in the world, the strongest it’s 
been in a generation. America is now the 
world’s number one exporter. Unemploy- 
ment has been below 5 percent now for a 
few months for the first time in 24 years, 
inflation at its lowest point in 30 years; over 
12 million new jobs; the largest decline in 
income inequality since the 1960's; a 77 per- 
cent cut in the deficit—before the balanced 
budget agreement—a 77 percent cut in the 
deficit, from $290 billion a year to less than 
$70 billion this year. They said we could not 
cut the deficit and invest more in our people, 
but they were wrong. And you are reaping 
the benefits of that. 

In this urban economic strategy that was 
a part, as I said, of the 1993 economic plan, 
the most important thing was to try to attract 
businesses and jobs back to our cities. We've 
created already 105 empowerment zones and 
enterprise communities, which provide a 
common combination of tax incentives and 
freedom from Government redtape for you 
to attract new investment. We are establish- 
ing a network of community development fi- 
nancial institutions to infuse our cities with 
capital. 

It’s very interesting to me—I discovered 
when I became President that we had been 
funding such efforts all over the world for 
years in the poorest places in the world, 
places with far more limited prospects than 
poor people in the neighborhoods of Amer- 
ica, to grow and to build businesses and to 
build a future, and we had never done it in 
our country except on a very limited basis 
in Chicago and a few other cities. Now we 
are trying to do that all over the Nation. 
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We reformed the Community Reinvest- 
ment Act so that it works better to steer pri- 
vate capital from mainstream commercial 
banks into poor inner-city and rural commu- 
nities. Now, since we reformed the Commu- 
nity Reinvestment Act there have been a 
number of studies which show that as much 
as $100 billion had been invested in these 
communities, which means that since the 
Community Reinvestment Act was passed in 
1977, 70 percent of all investments it was 
designed to direct have been made since 
1993. I am proud of that, and that also has 
contributed to the revitalization of many 
American communities. 

We also recognize that a major barrier to 
urban economic growth is the contamination 
of otherwise attractive sites for development, 
known to you as brownfields, a word that is 
still a total mystery to most Americans. But 
you know what they are, and a lot of you 
have cleaned them up. We have worked hard 
to make those brownfields into productive as- 
sets and to clean up a record number of toxic 
waste sites, more in the first 32 years of our 
administration than in the previous 12 years. 

When I reached our historic bipartisan 
budget agreement with the leaders of Con- 
gress, they pledged to work with us to keep 
this initiatives going, to expand the 
empowerment zones, to expand the enter- 
prise communities, to expand the 
brownfields tax incentives. Furthermore, 
they also agreed to funds necessary to clean 
up 500 more toxic waste sites, to more than 
double the amount of investment in the com- 
munity development financial institutions, to 
provide for urban transportation needs for 
people on welfare who must travel to new 
jobs, and to help people on welfare get more 
work. 

Now, all these initiatives are essential to 
the health of our cities. They also agreed to 
enough funds to cover half of the 10 million 
children in America who have no health in- 
surance. That will make a dramatic dif- 
ference to those of you who have severe 
health costs that are unmet and unfunded 
in your cities. 

But on the tax side—that is, dealing with 
the brownfields and the empowerment zones 
and the other tax incentives for the cities— 
the plans put together by the House and Sen- 
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ate committees simply do not live up to the 
explicit commitment of the budget agree- 
ment, and that is wrong. 

I know that many in Congress do not share 


my enthusiasm for these programs. Many of 


them have never seen your re ‘forms at 
work—perhaps they cannot be blamed for 
not voting for what they don’t know about. 
But the truth is that that budget agreement 
passed by overwhelming margins of both par- 
ties in both Houses Aad I would think every 
Member of Congress, without regard to 
party, would like to be known as a person 
who keeps his or her word. It is up to you 
to make sure that they have the chance to 
keep their words. Do not let Congress get 
out of the commitment they made on this 
issue. 

The second thing we have to do is to keep 
up with our fight against crime and violence. 
You and I know that crime’s been going down 
for years and that the strategy we put to- 
gether -together—of more police on the 
street, tougher punishment, fewer guns in 
the hands of criminals, and more prevention 
programs to give young people a chance to 
say yes to a brighte or future—we know this 
is historically e ffe -ctive. We know we had the 
largest decline in crime in 36 years last year. 
Murders dropped a stunning 11 percent. 
Cities all around the country, including our 
host city here, have had big declines in crime. 
I have been on the streets of so many of the 
cities here present to see you and listen to 
you and your police officers and community 
leaders talk about what you've 
crime. 

But a nationally publicized poll just last 
week asked the American people whether 
crime was going up or down; 25 percent said 
down, and 60 percent said up. Why is that? 
Partly, it takes a while for public perception 
always to catch up with reality. Partly, it’s 
that the local news still leads with the crime 
story every night. And that’s a proble m for 
a lot of you and the image | you re trying to 
fashion for your cities. But partly it’s because, 
with all the drops in crime, America is a place 
with too much violence and too much 
crime—still, with all the progress we have 
made. 

We have to finish the job of putting 
100,000 police on the street. I will fight to 


done on 
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make sure we keep that commitment. We 
have to continue to push for real juvenile jus- 
tice legislation. We put a bill before the Con- 
gress that has more prosecutors, more proba- 
tion officers, more after-school and other 
programs for at-risk young people. It’s not 
very long on rhetoric; it’s real long on results. 
And it basically grew out of what I have seen 
working. 

I mentioned the Boston program. I went 
to Houston, and Mayor Lanier showed me 
what he did, mobilizing 3,000 inner-city kids 
in a soccer league and, before Tiger Woods 
won the Masters, 2,500 inner-city kids in a 
golf league. Giving our children something 
to say yes to: that’s a part of juvenile justice. 

I’ve been to places where the probation 
officers and the police officers make house 
calls and where people walk the streets and 
try to keep kids out of trouble. We just need 
a national bill which gives you the tools to 
do what you know you can do to save these 
kids lives. That’s all I want to do. And I want 
you to help me pass that kind of juvenile jus- 
tice bill through the Congress, so that you 
can save the childre n of your cities. And I 
believe we can do that. 

Let me say, you can go from New York 
to San Diego, from Seattle and Portland, all 
the way to southern Florida, and if you go 
to city to city to city, you see that it seems 
to be the everyday presence of law enforce- 
ment officers on our streets, working with 
citizens, that has done the most to bring the 
crime rate down. 

We have done our part by trying to help 
you put 100,000 more police on the street. 
We've come a long way from 1992, when 
we've seen the violent crime rate triple in 
the preceding 30 years, with only a 10 per- 
cent increase in police officers. And you have 
learned so much more about how to deploy 
those police officers. It’s been really impres- 
sive. 

I want to increase that presence even more 
by getting police to live in the communities 
they serve. Today I am pleased to announce 
that over the coming year we will start an 
Officer Next Door program through HUD. 
It will make it possible for police officers and 
their families to buy HUD-owned single- 
family homes in our central cities at a 50 per- 
cent discount. You have shown me how more 
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police officers on our streets have made so 
many of our neighborhoods feel like home 
again. Just imagine what it will be like when 
more police make those neighborhoods their 
homes again. 

And let me say just parenthetically—I 
want to give a little pat to Secretary Cuomo 
here—when I appointed him, I said, you 
know, I don’t understand why HUD needs 
to keep all this surplus property all the time. 
Why do we need all this inventory? It’s not 
doing any good just laying out there. And 
this is just the first of what I hope will be 
many initiatives. But if we can give these po- 
lice officers and their families 50 percent dis- 
counts to move back into the inner cities, 
it will be some of the best money the Federal 
Government ever spent, and we want to do 
more of those things. 

The third thing we have to do is to make 
sure we create jobs for the roughly one mil- 
lion people that have to move from welfare 
to work by the year 2000. Under the present 
welfare reform law, whatever happens to the 
economy, we have to move nearly a million 
people from welfare to work. We moved 
nearly a million people, about 900,000, from 
welfare to work in the last 4 years when we 
had welfare reform experiments going in 40 
of the 50 States, and many of those only in 
part of the States. But when our economy 
in 4 years produced over 11 million new jobs, 
that had never happened before in a 4-year 
administration. In the next 4 years, we have 
to move that many people whether we 
produce 11 million more jobs or not. Can 
we do it? I believe we can. 

I know a lot of you thought I made a mis- 
take by signing the welfare reform bill. Re- 
member, I vetoed two previous bills because 
I thought they were too tough on kids and 
too weak on work. But when we put back 
the guarantee of nutrition and health care 
to our children, when we came up with $4 
billion for child care, when we agreed to 
leave the funding at the States equal to the 
amount they were getting when welfare rolls 
were at their all-time high, I thought it was 
worth the chance to change the culture of 
dependency. 

Today, on the front page of the local news- 
paper, there is a study by the Federal Re- 
serve of San Francisco saying that the rolls 
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have dropped another 500,000 since the law 
came into effect, and they are now going 
down in virtually every State in the Union. 
We finally got a big drop here in California, 
which because it didn’t come back as quickly 
as the other States, it didn’t have drops as 
soon. We can make this work. We can make 
this work. 

In the budget agreement, we got agree- 
ment to restore the most egregious cuts in 
aid to immigrants, which I thought were 
wrong, the cuts to legal immigrants who 
come here, live by the rules and work hard, 
through no fault of their own become dis- 
abled. We are going to restore those cuts, 
and I will not sign the bill unless Congress 
keeps its commitment in the budget agree- 
ment to do that. But that’s in the agreement. 
We have $600 billion through the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to help people on 
welfare travel to work, because there are a 
lot of cities in which right now, and maybe 
by the time the benefits run out, there won't 
be jobs but they're willing workers. 

There was an interesting study involving 
Atlanta not very long ago, which said that 
in inner-city Atlanta, something like 80 per- 
cent of the jobs in the restaurants, fast-food 
restaurants, were held by low income people 
who lived in the cities. In the suburbs, only 
slightly more than 50 percent were. Obvi- 
ously, if there was more transportation avail- 
ability, we could do a better job of moving 
people that have to go to work where the 
jobs are—sometimes even within the cities 
themselves. So Secretary Slater and I are 
committed to that. 

Most important of all, I have fought hard 
for—and it is in the budget agreement, and 
so far it’s moving along nicely through the 
Congress—for $3 billion in welfare-to-work 
funds, which specifically gives our cities, 
working with the Department of Labor as 
well as with HUD and HHS and others, the 
resources that you need to create good jobs 
for people who can’t get them otherwise. 

This is very important. Last year in Chi- 
cago there were six applicants for every 
entry-level job that opened up; in St. Louis 
there were 9. It is not true that these people 
don’t go to work. And it is not realistic to 
expect that we can get all of them to work 
within the time deadlines unless we put this 
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money out there where you can use it to cre- 
ate jobs, good jobs for people who need 
them. So I ask you to help me pass that in 
the Congress. 

Finally, let me say I know a lot of you are 
making new partnerships with the private 
sector. Mayor Brown told me this morning 
that the private sector here in San Francisco 
had pledged to him that they would take 
2,000 people from welfare to work on their 
on initiative. In this bill there is a new tax 
credit, very tightly drawn, that gives a 50 per- 
cent credit for up to $10,000 in wages for 
people who are hired from welfare to work. 
That also is in the budget 
must pass. 


agreement and 


Let me say, finally—I want to emphasize 
this again, just in case there are some of you 
—the States of this country 
are getting over 20 percent more money 
today for welfare than they would have got- 
ten under the old welfare law. They are still 


who don’t know it 


getting the same amount of money they got 
when welfare rolls were at an all-time high. 
We have had the largest reduction in welfare 
rolls in the history of the United States by 
far. They still have that money. What are they 
doing with it? You have to make sure that 
that money is spent in a way that helps the 
people, most of whom live in your jurisdic- 
tions, to go to work. If they need training, 
get them the training. 

And let me 
the problems we have ameliorated in this 
deal, but not completely solved, is what hap- 
pens to the single men who aren’t on welfare 
in the first place? Most Americans, when 
they talk about welfare reform, are thinking 
about all able-bodied people who are idle be- 
cause of the system. The biggest social prob- 
lems out there, I would argue, are with the 
young, single men. What’s going to happen 
to them? This money can be spent to help 
you put them to work. 

Now, I cannot do anything directly about 
that, but I implore you to go back to the 
people who represent you in the State legisla- 
tures and see how much money your States 
got, and ask them to use some of that money 
to give these young men a chance to build 
their lives, too, because they need to be a 
part of our future. 
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The fourth thing we need to do to make 
our cities places that anybody would be 
proud to call home is to make it easier for 
people to have homes in our cities. Home- 
ownership is one of the most empowering 
things we can ever do for anyone. Since I 
took office, 4.7 million people across America 
have become homeowners for the first time. 
Homeownership has had big, big increases. 
As I said, our goal is to have more than two- 
thirds of the American people in their own 
homes by the year 2000 for the first time 
ever. 

But you know and I know 
homes are in our cities. In the last 4 years, 
we've reduced FHA mortgage premiums 
three times, to lower the average closing cost 
on a new home by $1,200. That’s made a 
lot of difference to a lot of young people, 
and I’m proud of that. Today, we're going 
to cut the premium another $200 for people 
if they buy homes in our central cities. This 
will bring the total reduction, since we took 
office, of closing costs to those families to 
$1,400. 

Also, we know that there are many hard- 
working families who receive Section 8 assist- 
ance who are ready to assume the respon- 
sibility of owning their own homes, but they 
can’t take the first step. HUD now has a very 
innovative program before the Congress that 
would allow those families to use their rent 
vouchers to help to buy a home. Today I’m 
happy to announce that Freddie Mac is going 
to help us launch this homeownership 
empowerment voucher initiative by financing 
up to 2,000 of these mortgages. 

Together with the Officer Next Door pro- 
gram, this represents almost $700 million in 
downpayment toward our priority of 
strengthening our cities family by family, by 
helping more people buy a home in the cities 
of America. And I hope you will support that 
as well. 

The fifth thing we need to do is to make 
sure that our.schools work and that all our 
children, no matter where they live, get the 
best education in the world. I know only a 
few mayors actually have any control over the 
school systems in your cities, but every mayor 
must be concerned about the quality of edu- 
cation in your cities. We know one of the 
main reasons families continue to leave cities 
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is they simply don’t think the schools are 
doing a good enough job. 

Just this week, Hillary was visiting in a 
school system where junior high kids were 
talking to her about the problems they face. 
We know that these years are especié ally criti- 
cal. But we also know our schools are capable 
of working. 

Let me just give you one example. I hope 
that all of you noticed that for the very first 
time since we started participating in the 
international test on math and science, our 
fourth graders—only a few thousand of them, 
about 13,000 of them around the country 
took these tests, but they are representative 
by race, income, and region—scored well 
above the international average in math and 
science for the first time. We can make all 
our schools work. You know that, and I know 
it, but we have to. 

Our eighth graders are still below the 
international average, and all of you know 
from your own experience what happens to 
these kids when they're subject to difficult 
influences and tough circumstances, when 
they get into those early teenage years. That’s 
when we're losing so many of them. And we 
have to make our schools work if we’re going 
to bring them back. We just have to do it. 

We're working hard to connect every class- 
room in America to the Internet by the year 
2000. Last evening, I met with some rep- 
resentatives of the high-tech community who 
were helping us to do that. We've had won- 
derful support from industry, and a lot of 
your communities are just doing this anyway. 
But I’m telling you, when we've got every 
classroom and every library and every school 
in America connected to the Internet, and 
then when we learn to teach the parents of 
those children how to access the Internet so 
they can communicate, regardless of their 
work schedules, with the teachers—“Was my 
kid in school today?” —with the principals— 
‘What can I do to help?”—when we do that, 
we are going to revolutionize learning in this 
country. We will democratize it for the first 
time ever. And it won’t matter whether a 
child is living on a Native American reserva- 
tion or an inner-city neighborhood in Los An- 
geles or remote town in the Ozarks of North 
Arkansas; they will all be able to get the same 
learning in the same way at the same time, 





for the first time in history. And all of us, 
whether we have direct responsibility for the 
schools or not, have an obligation to get that 
done as quickly as possible. 

Secretary Riley and I are working to mobi- 
lize a million volunteers, to make sure that 
by the year 2000 every 8-year-old, wherever 
he or she lives and whatever their native lan- 
guage is, can read independently by the third 
grade. That is also terribly important. 

We're working to make sure that 100,000 
teachers in America are certified as master 
teachers, so that in every school building in 
the country there will be at least one teacher 
that you know has had the finest training 
available and passed the most rigorous stand- 
ards that can then be imparted to other 
teachers in the school building. And above 
all, we have challenged our schools to set and 
meet high national standards. 

Let me say, I am gratified that education 
officials representing over 20 percent of the 
children we educate in this country have 
agreed to participate in national exams like 
the international tests of reading for fourth 
graders and math for eighth graders by the 
year 1999. But a lot of people are holding 
back in these States. They say we don’t want 
the Federal Government to take this over. 
The Federal Government has nothing to do 
with it, except we're paying for the test. 

The vast majority of our States today par- 
ticipate in a National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress, but they only give the test 
to a representative sample. They don’t give 
it to all the kids in all the school districts 
in America. 

Look at these last international tests. We 
have nothing to be afraid of. The only thing 
that’s going to wreck our schools is if we hide 
our head in the sand, we don’t say what the 
standards are, we don’t measure whether our 
kids are meeting them, and we say, well, they 
just can’t make it because they’ re poor or 
they come from some disadvantaged back- 
ground. That is a load of bull. We need to 
get this out in the open and make sure all 
of our kids can meet these standards. 

I spent a couple of hours with Mayor 
Daley and the people that are operating the 
Chicago school system not very long ago. The 
Chicago school system used to be known as 
the school system that went on strike every 
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year whether they needed to or not. [Laugh- 
ter| Every year in the Chicago paper—when 
I served as Governor and Jim Thompson was 
a Governor and his child was a student in 
the schools, there was always 
wait for 


you could just 
a certain time of the year, there 


would be a picture of little Samantha Thomp- 
son, who wouldn’t be in school because the 
strike was going on. Now the Chicago schools 
are known for moving aggressively to stop 


social promotion, to raise performance, and 
that the city will take over the schools that 
are failing and straighten them up. We can 
do this. We can all do this. 

The sixth thing we have to do is to do more 
to deal with issues of public health. And let 
me say something especially about HIV and 
AIDS, because it grips so many of our cities, 
it costs so much money, but for more impor- 
tant, it costs so much in human lives and 
trauma. 

Last month, I issued a call to find an AIDS 
vaccine within the next 10 years. We have 
continued to dramatically increase the 
amount of money we're putting into research 
for that purpose alone, while having dramatic 
increases in care, prevention, and other basic 
research. 

Yesterday in Denver, the other leading in- 
dustrial nations of the world pledged to help 
us meet that challenge. But until there is a 
vaccine, you have to help us, and we have 
to do more in the area of prevention. It’s 
our strongest weapon. That’s why we have 
to continue to identify sound public health 
strategies that enable local communities to 
address the twin epidemics of AIDS and sub- 
stance abuse, and you know better than any- 
one how intertwined they are. We will con- 
tinue to work to provide the best treatment, 
the best services, the finest drugs. And we 
will help you to meet the cost. 

And let me also say, we can’t stop until 
we find a cure to bring a permanent end to 
the epidemic, nor can we limit our efforts 
only to HIV and AIDS. We know that in the 
2ist century, as people move around the 
world more rapidly, one of the single most 
significant security threats of the future will 
be the spread of infectious diseases that are 
no more than the airline flight of one infected 
persons on another continent away from your 
community. We know that. 
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We have got to build up our public health 
infrastructures, and we have to make sure 
that we have basic health services out there 
for all our children, which is why I say, again, 
one of the most important aspects of this new 
budget agreement is the funds it gives us to 
give health insurance to half the 10 million 
kids who don’t have it. We need to keep 
going until every child in every community 
in America has health insurance coverage, 
and the people that are providing health care 
can get reimbursement so we can build a net- 
work to protect our kids to give them good 
health and to deal with the challenges that 
are bound to come to American cities in the 
future. 

The last thing I want to ask you to do is 
to make our cities the model of the one 
America we're trying to create, which deals 
not only with the racial initiative that I an- 
nounced in San Diego 9 days ago but also 
with the primary purpose of the President’s 
Summit of Service that Mayor Rendell 
hosted in Philadelphia not very long ago. 

Keep in mind, the purpose of the summit 
of service was quite specific. It was to save 
every child in America; to give every child 
a safe place to grow up; every child the health 
care he or she needs; every child a decent 
education so they'll be able to support them 
selves when they get out of school; every 
child a mentor who needs it—every single 
one a mentor, one-on-one, who needs it; and 
every child the chance to engage in citizen 
service. 

Now, what’s our job at the national level? 
An adequate education budget; a better 
health care effort; a crime program that will 
really work in the area of juvenile justice to 
give you the tools you need; and the work 
we do to help provide AmeriCorps volun- 
teers that have done so much to help you 
fulfill your mission in city after city in Amer- 
ica. 

But you have to help us do that. That was 
not a one-time public relations stunt for me. 
I agreed to do that President’s Summit of 
Service because it had a very sharply defined 
mission and because it did not let me off 
the hook and it did not let Government off 
the hook. It said, we can’t expect volunteers 
to replace what is the public responsibility 
in education, health care, and public safety, 
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but neither can you expect just that respon- 
sibility to change the lives of these children 
who are physically isolated. 

I see Mayor Menino looking at me there. 
He may get some money from the Federal 
Government to hire police, but they decided 
that they'd have police and probation officers 
make house calls to kids in 68 Ty and they 
have an astonishing 70 percent compliance 
with probation orders in the city of Boston. 
I feel quite confident that that is virtually 
unheard of in America. 

So there are things that you have to do. 
And there are things that even you can’t do 
to give all these kids mentors. But you can 
get people to do that and then give them 
a chance to serve. Our national survey before 
that summit showed that 90 percent of the 
children in this country said they would- 
including the poorest kids—said they would 
be happy to engage in service themselves, 
but someone needed to ask them and tell 
them what to do. That is the job of adults. 

So I want you to understand, I intend to 
do my job that I promised to do at the sum- 
mit of service. You have a role to play, but 
we have to recognize that it doesn’t matter 
how rich we are, it doesn’t matter how suc- 
cessful we are, if we keep raising generation 
after generation of poor children that are lit- 
erally physically isolated from the rest of us, 
this country will never fulfill the American 
dream. And we don’t have to put up with 
it. And you can help us change it. 

And the last thing I want to say about this 
dialog on race is that it is the cities that have 
the bigge st stake in this endeavor. Today Ha- 
waii is the only State in America that has 
no majority race. But no one who has ever 
been there doubts it is very much an Amer- 
ican place, patriotic, upbeat, entrepreneurial. 
Within 3 or 4 years, California will have no 
majority race. Within 30 years, there will be 
no majority race in the country. Today, in 
Mayor Archer's home county, there are peo- 
ple from 146 different racial and ethnic 
groups. 

Now, people expect that in southern Cali- 
fornia. But we're talking about Michigan, in 
the heartland. No one—I would say no one 
virtually no one has stopped to think about 
what America will be like in a generation. 
And you say, well, Bosnia at least couldn't 
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happen here. That’s probably true because 
we have too much stake in our shared pros- 
perity. But don’t forget how quickly people 
who live together as neighbors for generation 
after generation have turned on each other, 

1 Africa, in Bosnia. Don’t forget how totally 
irrational it seems to us as outsiders, espe- 
cially those of us who are Irish, that our rel- 
atives in Northern Ireland continue with 
what we think of as madness in the face of 
all the evidence that the world and the 20- 
odd percent of us who are Americans are 
dying to help them rebuild a better future 
than they could ever imagine if they would 
just give up hating each other because of 600- 
year-old disputes rooted in their religious dif- 
ferences. 

We have a chance here to do something 
that has never been done in all of human 
history, since pe ople first began together in 
tribes before there was a written history and 
identified people who looked different from 
them and lived different from them as their 
potention enemies—we have a chance to re- 
write the rules of human evolution almost 
by building the world’s first duty great multi- 
racial, multiethnic democracy. And it will 
have to be done in the cities where the peo- 
a are. 

I say to you, we have an opportunity 
here as ‘cause we're doing this not after some 
riots, not because we know there’s a big, long 
legislative agenda that needs to be passed but 
because we know there is still prejudice and 
discrimination and, maybe even more impor- 
tant, still stereotyping which blinds us to the 
possibilities of our people. 

Why do you really think that so many peo- 
ple are re luctant to be lly up to the bar and 
participate in these national tests? Not be- 
cause they're afraid that the test scores will 
be bad the first time, but because they're 
afraid they'll never get any better, because 
of our stereotyping, the shackles in our 
minds. We cannot afford it. The cities cannot 
afford it. 

The cities of America are bursting with ex- 
citement and success. There’s hardly a one 
you can go to that just doesn’t fill you with 
the human potential and connections that are 
being made. We have to make that the rule 
in America. We have to make that the order 
of the day. We have to make that the govern- 
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ing public philosophy of all our citizens. And 
if we do, our lives will be a lot more fun 
and a lot more interesting. And being a 
mayor will be even more exciting 10 years 
from now and 20 years from now and 30 
years from now than it is today. 

So, I say to you, all the other things I said, 
none of it will happen, and you know it won't 
happen, unless we learn to live together, rel- 
ishing, celebrating, loving our diversity, but 
being bound by things that are even more 
important. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:50 a.m. at the 
Fairmont Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
professional golfer Tiger Woods; and the following 
mayors: Willie Brown of San Francisco, CA; Rich- 
ard Daley of Chicago, IL; Paul Helmke of Fort 
Wayne, IN; Deedee Corradini of Salt Lake City, 
UT; Norman Rice of Seattle, WA; Michael White 
of Cleveland, OH; Jerry Abramson of Louisville, 
KY; Bob Lanier of Houston, TX; Edward Rendell 
of Philadelphia, PA; Thomas Menino of Boston, 
MA; and Dennis Archer of Detroit, MI. 


Remarks at a Luncheon for Senator 
Barbara Boxer in San Francisco 
June 23, 1997 


Thank you very much, Senator Boxer, Sen- 
ator Torricelli. Delaine Easton, thank you for 
being here and for supporting our edu- 
cational standards and excellence movement. 
I thank the Saxophone Quartet and the 
Bacich School second grade choir. I thought 
they were both terrific. Thank you. I guaran- 
tee you one thing, when the kids were up 
there singing, every one of us is saying, I 
wonder if I could sing that song, if I could 
remember all those States in alphabetical 
order? [Laughter. | Good citizenship. 

When Barbara Boxer was finishing her re- 
marks, Bob Torricelli, who is an old friend 
of mine—old friends talk, she should have 
chided us for talking—{laughter|—Bob 
Torricelli leaned over to me and said, “She 
is the best spirit in the entire Senate.” 

You know, in the spirit of campaign re- 
form, I think you know one of the things that 
I favor is full disclosure. And for those of 
you who don’t know, Barbara Boxer’s first 
grandchild is my second nephew, so that’s 
really why I’m here. [Laughter] It has noth- 
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ing to do with party or conviction or anything. 
Therefore, I have had an unusual opportunity 
to get to know this woman, and what I can 
tell you is that everything I have ever seen 
of her in private is completely consistent with 
the face and the voice she presents to the 
public. And that is important. What you are 
seeing is exactly what you get 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, 365 weeks a year. 

And while we normally, but not always, 
agree on the issues, the thing I would like 
for you to think about today is the spirit, the 
heart of the matter. I've been here a good 
while now in Washington and I had a real 
life before I moved to Washington—|laugh- 
ter|—and I expect to have a real life when 
I leave. And I have almost come to the con- 
clusion that more important than the ideo- 
logical debates or the party differences is 
which spirit will dominate Washington as we 
move into the 21st century. 

I mean, here we are basically with the 
strongest economy in a generation, with an 
unemployment rate below 5 percent for the 
first time in 24 years, the lowest inflation in 
30 years, and for us Democrats, a very impor- 
tant statistic, the biggest decline in inequality 
among working families in over three dec- 
ades—the number one exporter in the world, 
the lowest deficit as a percentage of our in- 
come of any major economy in the world. 
A crime rate that dropped—the biggest drop 
in 36 years last year; before the welfare law 
took effect, the biggest drop in welfare rolls 
in the history of the Republic. And, yet, there 
are really still people in Washington who 
seem like they're mad about it [laughter]. 
And they want to do whatever it takes to 
make sure you don’t think about it. And this 
whole spirit, you know, are you going to be 
for the people who try to drive you down 
or the people who try to lift you up. That’s 
really what it’s about. You know, you listen 
to some of these people talk in the Nation’s 
Capital, you'd think that they spent the whole 
morning sucking lemons before they got up 
to give the speech [laughter]. 

And you listen to Barbara Boxer talk in 
the middle of a rain storm and you'd be con- 
vinced you were on the beach in some sunny 
resort [laughter]. It’s a difference in ap- 
proach to life and attitude and whether you 
believe the purpose of politics is to elevate 
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the human spirit and bring people together 
across the lines that divide them and make 
people believe that tomorrow can be better 
than today, or whether you believe the pur- 
pose of it is to carve out your little niche 
of power and anything that threatens it, in- 
cluding good news, should be crushed at the 
earliest ssible moment with whatever 
means at hand. 

Now, that really is the great choice here. 
You must not let this woman be defeated, 
by all the people who will say, well, she’s 
too liberal on this, that, or the other thing. 
If she ever made a mistake in her life, it was 
a mistake of the head, not the heart. And 
don’t you ever forget it. We all make mis- 
takes. 

And that is really what is at issue. I have 
done everything I can as President to heal 
the kind of divisive, destructive, political cli- 
mate that has come to dominate too much 
of the discourse in Washington, the auto- 
matic assumption that anybody who is dif- 
ferent from you has got something terrible 
wrong with them—the feeling that anything 
you can do to beat somebody who is your 
opponent no matter how much you have to 
denigrate them is all right. I’ve tried to get 
beyond that. I've tried to treat my opponents 
with respect and dignity and honor. And I 
tried to restore what I thought was the best 
tradition of this country. 

But you've got a Senator that works like 
crazy every day, that gets things done. You 
heard that list. One thing she didn’t men- 
tion—she'll be glad Torricelli told me this. 
He said she forgot to say something. She for- 
got to say that when she was fighting for that 
ay supplemental that we got passed 
for all the emergencies, one of the things it 
had in it was money for breast cancer re- 
search in the San Francisco area to see 
whether environmental causes are leading 
the higher rates of breast cancer here than 
other parts of the country. She did that. 

You know, I hope you'll forgive me, but 
I’m as high on America as those kids are. 
I think they're right. I think they're right. 
And I don’t pretend to have all the answers. 
All I know is that this country is better off 
today than it was when Barbara Boxer got 
elected to the Senate. I know that she has 
made material contributions to the efforts 
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that our administration has made to grow the 
economy, to give poor people a chance, to 
increase the availability of education, to in- 
crease the accessibility of health care, to 
drive the crime rate down, and to bring us 
together across the lines that too often divide 
us. That’s what I know. 

And that’s far more important than any 
specific issue that you can turn into a 30- 
second ad one way or the other. And I know 
that the spirit she brings to public life is the 
spirit we need from all people who go to 
Washington to represent you without regard 
to their -_ or their philosophy. If we 
brought that ind of spirit into all of our en- 
deavors, instead of thinking about how we 
could drive a stake into the spirit of the 
American people by our short-term advan- 
tage, this country would have no problems. 

And also, we cannot afford to be afraid 
of the future. And that sort of divisive talk, 
you know, it makes people afraid of the fu- 
ture. We don’t have anything to be afraid 
of, if we just face our problems, face our chal- 
— realize that we've still got a lot to do, 
realize that we don’t have a person to waste, 
and realize that we all deserve to be rep- 
resented by people who wake up in the right 
spirit. 

And I believe that this woman is a rare 
treasure for our country. Yes, we’re now unit- 
ed by marriage. [Laughter] Yes, I’m person- 
ally crazy about her; that’s all true. But the 
most important thing—I’m not running any- 
more, I won't be on the ballot anymore. I’ve 
been in public life for a long time. I’ve seen 
a lot of people come and go. Contrary to what 
you may read or feel, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people I have known of both parties 
and all philosophies have been scrupulously 
honest people who worked hard and made 
less money than they could’ve made doing 
nearly anything else with people of their tal- 
ent and energy and ability, who wanted to 
make this a better country. 

And everybody who is trying to convince 
you of the contrary is wrong. And people who 
try to keep the American people in a bad 
frame of mind because they just can’t bear 
to think that somebody is happy and success- 
ful somewhere are wrong. 

And what we need to do is to be focused 
on our common problems and our common 
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business. So don’t let the people who trade 
on fear and only win when you're unhappy 
turn Barbara Boxer into a cardboard cutout 
of what she really is. Don’t let that happen. 
And remember, it’s way more important than 
the issues; it’s about the spirit of the country. 
It’s about the spirit of California. California 
did not get where it is; you didn’t come back 
from all those disasters and a terrible reces- 
sion just on my policies. I'd like to think I 
helped, but you didn’t get there—you got 
there on the spirit of the people. And if ev- 
erybody had sat around, being in the frame 
of mind that the kind of people who are going 
to fight her so hard want you to be in when 
you go vote on election day, you would not 
have recovered. 

We cannot behave on election day in a way 
that is different from the way we want to 
behave on every other day of the year. We 
cannot look at the world in a different way 
on election day in a way different from the 
way we want to look at our life and expect 
to get the kind of elected representatives we 
want and the kind of collective decisions we 
have to make as a people. Remember that. 

Remember Senator Torricelli’s line. And 
through the ups and the downs, you stay with 
her and you make up your mind that you 
will not let the people of California be taken 
in by an attack on her because she is the 
great spirit of the Senate. And that’s what 
America needs: the right spirit. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m. at the 
Hyatt Regency San Francisco Hotel. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Delaine Easton, California 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Remarks at Mar Vista Elementary 
School in Los Angeles, California 
June 23, 1997 


The President. Thank you. I thought 
Mary Mendez did a good job for a parent 
and not a scan speaker, didn’t you? 
Give her a hand. [Applause] 

Hello. 

Audience members. Hello! 

The President. It’s wonderful to be back 
in California and to be here in Los Angeles 
and to be here in this terrific neighborhood 
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at this great school. Thank you very much 
for having me here. 

Thank you, Mayor Riordan, for your good 
work and your kind remarks. I want to thank 
my small Business Administrator, Aida Alva- 
rez, who’s here with me today. She’s been 
speaking to the LULAC convention. But I 
brought her here to emphasize another pas- 
sionate feeling of mine, and that is that we 
have to give every American a chance to live 
up to his or her God-given abilities. Aida Al- 
varez is the first American of Puerto Rican 
descent ever to be in a President’s Cabinet. 
So I thought I would bring her today, and 
I'm glad she’s here. 

Thank you, David Lawrence and Dr. Shar- 
on Levine, for your great citizenship. And 
thank you, Doris Palacio, for the wonderful 
work you do here at this school. I’m very, 
very proud of you, thank you. I want to th: ank 
the people from Children’s Now, the parents, 
the students, and the teachers at Mar Vista. 

Now, you know what we're here to talk 
about: Too many children all across America, 
too many children here in California, some 
children in this crowd today don’t have 
health insurance. We are here today because 
Kaiser Permanente is going to make a major 
change in that for you in California. We want 
to congratulate them, but even more impor- 
tant, we ought to be here to resolve to do 
better and not to rest until every child in 
America has an appropriate health insurance 
policy and adequate health care when they 
need it. 

The hard truth is that while America has 
the highest health care quality in the world, 
in many ways too many Americans don’t have 
access to the best the system has to offer. 
You heard the good doctor outlining it. Today 
over 10 million American children, over 1.6 
million of them here in California, don’t have 
health insurance. Do you know what that 
means? That means nearly 40 percent of the 
uninsured children don’t get the annual 
checkups they need and may not find those 
holes in the heart or lead problems or other 
problems. It means one in four uninsured 
children don’t even have a regular doctor. 
It means too many children who have trouble 
seeing a blackboard don’t get the glasses they 
need to correct their vision; that too many 
nagging coughs go untreated until they wors- 
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en into more serious conditions that may re- 
quire costly treatments and lengthy hospital 
stays later; that too many parents actually 
face the agonizing and impossible choice be- 
tween buying medicine for a sick child or 
food for the rest of their family. We must 
do better, and we can. 

Our economy is the strongest in the world. 
In the last 4 years we’ve become the number 
one exporter again, we've produced over 12 
million jobs, we have the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 24 years, and we are still the 
only advanced industrial country in the world 
that does not provide health insurance for 
every single one of its working families. It 
is wrong, and we have to do better. 

It is true, as you have heard, that a number 
of children are actually covered by law under 
State programs like MediCal, and for some 
reason their parents either don’t know or 
don’t believe they can access the program. 
We have to do better. But it’s also true that 
nearly one-sixth of us simply don’t have 
health insurance. I tried hard to enact a plan 
that would give all American working families 
health insurance, and it’s well known, I 
failed. But I’m not ashamed that I tried. 

So after we did, we sort of rolled up our 
sleeves and decided we had to try again in 
a different way. And we decided to try to 
go at this step by step. Last year, we passed 
a law which says that families can’t automati- 
cally lose their health insurance when the 
parent changes jobs or when somebody in 
the family has been sick. We’ve begun to 
make it easier for people who are self-em- 
ployed to buy affordable health insurance. 
And we have supported efforts in States all 
across the country to use the Medicaid pro- 
gram or, in this case, the MediCal program, 
to try to expand coverage to working families 
that don’t have insurance through the work- 
place. 

We recently had a Presidents’ Summit of 
Service in Philadelphia in which I said that 
the era of big Government may be over but 
the era of big challenges is not, and that citi- 
zens and Government had to do more to 
work together to give every child a fair 
chance at living out his or her dreams. And 
we said there are five things that we ought 
to do: One, give every child a safe place to 
grow up. That’s one of the things that I talked 
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to the mayors about, doing more to keep our 
kids out of trouble and keep our streets and 
our schools safe and drug free. Two, give all 
of our children world-class education, put 
computers in all the classrooms, teach all the 
kids to read, open the doors of college edu- 
cation to all young people. We can do that. 
I’m proud of the fact that this balanced budg- 
et agreement I reached with Congress, in ad- 
dition to what it does on health care, has the 
biggest increase in Federal support for edu- 
cation in over 30 years. And we are going 
to pass it and bring it here to the schools 
of California. The fourth thing we promised 
to do was to do everything we can to see 
that every child in this country has a mentor. 
And we're doing our part there, trying to mo- 
bilize through AmeriCorps volunteers a mil- 
lion people to help make sure all of our kids 
can Lit whatever their native tongue, read 
independently by the time they're in the 
third grade, so they can do well and go on 
and create a good future for themselves. 

And we said that every child should have 
a healthy start in life, something all citizens 
must take responsibility for. That’s what Kai- 
ser has done. Again I say, I cannot thank Kai- 
ser enough, not only for doing this, but for 
challenging other people in the same line of 
business to do the same thing, 50,000 kids 
here, 50,000 there, pretty soon you're talking 
about a lot of families with healthy children. 
And we've got to do that. 

But even as Kaiser does its part—you 
heard what they said, one of Pa things 
they’re going to do—how are they going to 
get 50,000 kids insured every year with $20 
million a year? That’s $400 a child. That's 
less than most of you can buy health insur- 
ance for. How are they going to do that? 
They're going to get more ids in the existing 
MediCal system; they’re going to work out 
partnerships; they're going to work out slid- 
ing fee arrangements, so that people who can 
afford to pay something, but not the ongoing 
commercial rates, can pay what es can af- 
ford to pay. A lot of families would gladly 
do that if they could just get some insurance 
coverage. 

And what does that mean? That means 
that Government has to do its part, too. Tell- 
ing citizens they have a responsibility will 

never relieve the Government of its respon- 
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sibility to work with citizens who are doing 
the very best they can to make us one country 
where everybody's got a chance to raise 
healthy children. 

So I want all of you to know that the bal- 
anced budget agreement that I reached with 
the leaders of Congress and that passed with 
overwhelming bipartisan majorities in both 
Houses includes the largest investment in 
children’s health care since the Medicaid 
program was enacted in 1965, the largest in- 
vestment in over 30 years, designed to bring 
to millions and millions of children health 
insurance coverage that they don’t have, to 
work with companies like Kaiser 
Permanente, to work with States, to work 
with local communities to make sure that we 
do not leave these children and their families 
behind. And we have certain standards. That 
budget agreement is now being written into 
law, and here’s what we're trying to do. 

First of all, the coverage ought to be mean- 
ingful. It ought to cover everything from 
check-ups to surgery so that children get the 
care they need. Second, we ought to make 
sure that coverage is affordable. People who 
can pay something ought to pay it, but they 
ought to be able to buy affordable health in- 
surance. If people are out there working full- 
time and doing the best they can, they ought 
to be able to have the dignity of knowing 
that they can take care of their children. Peo- 
ple should be able to succeed at home and 
succeed at work in the same way. And the 
third thing—and I don’t expect—this won't 
concern a lot of you, but for people like Dr. 
Lawrence and me, it’s a big headache—we’'ve 
got to make sure that this money actually 
goes to uninsured children. We cannot sim- 
ply see the money replacing money that al- 
ready goes from Government or from private 
insurance or from charities to health insur- 
ance. We have to draw this bill in a way that 
this new money actually insures more chil- 
dren. And I want you to know, we're going 
to work hard to do all those things. 

Let me just say to the young children here, 
you are growing up in a very hopeful time 
for America. Our economy is the healthiest 
in a generation. Crime and welfare are down. 
America is the world’s leading force for peace 
and freedom and prosperity. 
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We have two great challenges—we have 
many, but there are two great —e 
First, look around this crowd today. The first 
is the one I talked about in San Diego just 
9 days ago. We have got to prove that we 
can be the first truly equal, fair, harmonious, 
multiracial democracy in history. We have 
got to prove that we can do that. And the 
second thing we have to do is to make sure 
every child has a chance to live out his or 
her dreams. We cannot leave any of our chil- 
dren behind in physical isolation because 
they don’t have decent health care, or their 
streets aren't safe, or their schools aren’t ade- 
quate. We can’t. We can’t afford that. 

And this health care initiative today is very 
important, not only because of the children 
that will be covered, not only because of the 
challenge that others will have to meet, not 
only because of the energy it puts behind 
what we're trying to do in the Congress for 
millions of children but because it makes a 
statement about what it means to be an 
Americar. on the edge of the 21st century. 
We're not going to leave our children behind. 
That’s what this is about. 

So again I say, thank you to the educators; 
thank you to the health providers; thank you, 
Mr. Mayor. Thanks to all of you. Remember 
what we’re here for today. If your child needs 
health insurance, try to get him in this initia- 
tive. But as a citizen, don’t give up until every 
child in America has the health care that he 
or she deserves. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:08 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Mayor Richard Riordan 
of Los Angeles; David Lawrence, chief executive 
officer rm chairman, Kaiser Permanente; Sharon 
Levine, leader of the Kaiser Permanente pediatric 
unit; and school principal Doris Palacio. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Reception in 
Los Angeles 

June 23, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. Just 
a minute, I have to ask Senator Boxer a ques- 
tion. [Laughter] She said you don’t really 
have to say anything, it’s just —— 
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Senator Boxer. No, | didn’t, I said we 
want you to. [Laughter] 

The President. She said, “I've been up 
here working for you for an hour, keeping 
the crowd”—{laughter] I was back there 
working for her for an hour. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the interest of 
campaign reform and full disclosure 
{laughter|—the real reason I’m here is that 
Barbara Boxer’s first grandchild is my second 
nephew; it’ just a family thing. [Laughter] It 
doesn’t have anything to do with party or loy- 
alty or agreement or anything. That’s not 
true. I mean, it’s true, but it’s not the reason 
I'm here. [Laughter] 

I’m so glad to see all of you here. I’m glad 
to see this enthusiasm for the person who 
is clearly the most enthusiastic member of 
the United States Senate. I'll tell you some- 
thing, if the best Democrats in every State 
where there’s a Senate race where we don’t 
have a seat woke up tomorrow with a com- 
bination of Barbara Boxer’s enthusiasm, self- 
confidence, and courage, we would win the 
Senate in a walk in 1998. 

And I want to thank you for being here 
for her for a lot of reasons, but I would like 
to just emphasize two or three. I know Bar- 
bara gave her speech, and I know essentially 
what she said, even though I was in there 
working for her, but I want to remind you 
of a couple of things. When I took office in 
1993, this State was not in good shape. Even 
more importantly, the politics of our country 
was dominated essentially by rhetorical and 
ideological name-calling, and the whole drive 
of every election was basically to see how 
people could be divided in a way that advan- 
taged the candidate who was trying to do the 
dividing. And most people just thought, well, 
it just doesn’t matter. No one can seriously 
assert that now. 

I said, if you'll give me a chance to serve, 
and you give her a chance to serve, we'll 
change the economic direction of this coun- 
try and this State. We'll get rid of trickle- 
down economics. We'll replace it with an in- 
vest-and-grow strategy. We'll cut the deficit, 
invest in our kids and our future, invest in 
the environment and technology and medical 
research, still reduce the deficit. We'll ex- 
pand our trade around the world. And we'll 
be stronger. 
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And when Barbara Boxer cast the decisive 
vote for my economic program in 1993—it 
passed by one vote, including the Vice Presi- 
dent—as he said, “Whenever I vote, we win.” 
[Laughter| I mean, the things that our 
friends on the other side said were just unbe- 
lievable. They said the sky would fall, the end 
of the world was here, nothing good would 
ever happen in America again. And we now 
know what happened. This is not a matter 
of dispute anymore. 

Five years later, we have over 12 million 
new jobs, the lowest unemployment rate in 
24 years, the lowest inflation in 30 years. The 
stock market has more than doubled. And 
something that’s very important to us as 
Democrats, because you contribute to come 
here in large measure on behalf of those who 
cannot afford to be here: We've had the big- 
gest decline in inequity among working peo- 
ple in over 30 years—in over 30 years. And 
none of that would have happened if Califor- 
nia had sent Barbara Boxer’s opponent to the 
Senate in 1993 because we would have been 
one vote short. None of it would have hap- 
pened. And I could go through example after 
example after example of that. So I say to 
you, for the following reasons, you must 
make sure she wins again. 

Number one, she was right when you 
needed it, and California’s back, and that’s 
important. Number two, she always sticks up 
for what she believes in, and she’s the same 
every day. She’s the same in public and in 
private. She has integrity in the best sense: 
Her mind and her spirit and her words are 
always in the same place at the same time. 
And we need more of that in public life. And 
third, and maybe most important, as Bob 
Torricelli said earlier today and may have 
said here before I got here, she is really the 
greatest spirit in the Senate. And let me tell 
you something, after all this time I’ve spent 
in Washington, I still remember back before 
I moved there when I had a life. [Laughter. | 
And, you know, back where people of dif- 
ferent parties spent more time figuring out 
how they could work together than now they 
could bad-mouth each other, back where 
people were hired to be mayors and Gov- 
ernors and they were evaluated based on 
whether they got results, not how well they 
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could keep people torn up and upset all the 
time. 

And that’s what I tried to bring to this 
country. And it’s amazing. There are people 
in Washington—lI think that it really makes 
them sad that America’s doing so well. They 
wake up every day trying to think of some 
way to put us down, this whole country, and 
get us back to being angry and mad with one 
anothe *r. And I just kee p trying to get every- 
body to look on the bright side and go for- 
ward. She is exhibit A. Barbara Boxer is ex- 
hibit A. 

And if you think about the kind of chal- 
lenges we're facing for the future, with all 
the things that are going well here, we still 
have significant challenges. Can we 
really do what we need to do with the envi- 
ronment and still grow the economy? Yes, 
but we'll have to work together and be in 
the right frame of mind so we can have hon- 
orable, principled, and honest compromises. 

Can we really find a way to stop talking 
about and actually do something about the 


some 


real and physical isolation of the poorest of 


our children who have not been touched one 
whit by this recovery? Yes, but not if we think 
we can win elections by quick slogans instead 
of actually doing something about it and not 
if we think we can do it as one party or one 
small group, instead of as an American com- 
mitment. 
Can we the world’s first 
truly great multiracial democracy where no 
race is a majority? That's about to happen 
here in a generation, about to happen here 
in California within 3 to 5 years. Yes, we can, 
but only if we have 
spirit where we 


really become 


respect our honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, where we relish our di- 
versity, but where we know underneath our 
basic humanity unites us and is more impor- 
tant than anything that divides us. 

Now, when this election develops and the 
people that run against Barbara Boxer try to 
turn her into some kind of cardboard cookie 
cut-out of who she really is and try to sort 
of perform reverse plastic surgery on her, you 
remember that when California was in need, 
she was there. You remember that every day 
she is up there actually getting things done. 
And remember most of all, she has the sort 
of spirit, quite apart from any vote on any 
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issue, that is the precondition of America fin- 
ishing the job of preparing this country for 
the 21st century and giving all our children 
the chance to live out their dreams and get- 
ting people to be responsible and to serve 
their communities and to be good citizens 
and bringing us together as one community. 

California will send a signal to America 
about whether we can do what we need to 
do in the 21st century because you are al- 
ready largely there, in ways that are all posi- 
tive and ways that are somewhat ne gative. 
And you have to decide how you will ap- 
proach what is left to be done. And I’m tell- 
ing you, this country needs somebody in the 
United States Senate like Barbara Boxer, 
somebody who no matter how tough it gets, 
won't wilt; somebody who will be the same 
every day; and somebody who will treat her 
adversaries with dignity and decency and will 
wake up in a positive frame of mind, because 
that is a precondition for solving any problem 
that is fundamentally a human problem. And 
most of the problems we have left start as 
an affair of the heart. 

So stick with her. I'm glad you're here for 
the kickoff. I want you to be there in the 
middle. And I want you to be there at the 
end. And I want to see you on television cele- 
brating on election night. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:05 p.m. at the 
Beverly Hilton Hotel 


Remarks at a Saxophone Club 
Reception in Los Angeles 
June 23, 1997 


The President. | thought he was going to 
say, “When the son of a migrant farm worker 
can introduce the redneck grandson of poor 
dirt farmers.” [Laughter] That’s what I 
thought he was going to say. 

Paul Rodriguez. The Secret Service cut 
that joke out. [Laughter] 

The President. They take all our fun 
away. 

Thank you, Kevin. Thank you, Paul. Thank 
you, Campbell Brothers. Thank you, Bennett 
Kelley, for all your work on the Saxophone 
Club. I thank Lieutenant Governor Gray 
Davis and Congressman Brad Sherman, who 
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were here earlier. And I thank all of you for 
being here. 

I love the Saxophone Club. I love it. I love 
the idea that we’ve given so many people who 
never were in the political process before a 
chance to be a part of it and to help to forge 
your own future. I like the fact that most 
of the people who are in the Saxophone Club 
are a lot younger than I am. [Laughter] 
That’s not true—I don't like that. [Laughter] 
But I do like the fact that people who have 
most of their days in front of them and who 
have a great stake in what we’re doing believe 
enough in this to be a part of this. 

You know, I was just thinking today com- 
ing out here to California how wildly dif- 
ferent things are here than they were just 
5 years ago. And I was thinking how pro- 
foundly grateful I feel to all of you for the 
fact that California voted for me twice, to 
all of you for the support you've given the 
policies that we have enacted, to all of you 
for helping to make it possible for Al Gore 
and Hillary and me and all of us in our ad- 
ministration to do things that have helped 
to get the unemployment rate below 5 per- 
cent for the first time in 24 years, to get the 
inflation rate to its lowest point in 30 years, 
to make America the number one exporte r 
in the world again—and for a Democrat 
something that’s very important—have the 
biggest decline in inequality among working 
people in over 30 years. I'm proud of rie 
And thank you for that. 

I’m proud of the fact that we had the big- 
gest drop in crime in 36 years, the biggest 
drop in the welfare rolls in history. I’m proud 
of the fact that we’ve cleaned up more toxic 
waste dumps in 4 years than they did in the 
previous 12, and we're going to clean up 500 
more next time. I’m proud of that. 

I'm proud of the fact that I was able, 
thanks to you, get a balanced budget 
agreement which will have the biggest in- 
crease in health care coverage for America’s 
children since Medicaid was enacted in 1965 
and the biggest increase in investment for 
excellence in education in 35 years. And for 
the first time, if we pass this budget consist- 
ent with the agreement, we'll be able to say 
to every child in this country— 

Audience member. What 
NEA? 


about the 
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The President. I'l get to that. [Laughter] 
We'll be able to say to every child in this 
country, when they're 10 years old, you will 
be able to go to college. You will be able 
to go to college. That's a big deal. 

I’m proud of the fact that you’ve made it 
possible for us to pursue a policy that says 
that we can grow the economy and preserve 
the environment, that we can go forward to- 
gether, that we don’t have to do things like 
target the NEA or the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. I never could figure out 
why we’d want to get rid of spending $150 
million a year, which is a small amount of 
a $1.5 trillion budget, to bring the arts and 
the humanities to people all across the coun- 
try, in little by-roads, who wouldn't have it 
otherwise, or to give young artists the chance 
to fulfill their God-given abilities. I think it’s 
a pretty good investment. 

But more than anything else, I’m proud 
of you. Just look around this crowd tonight. 
Nine days ago I had the opportunity to come 
to the University of California at San Diego 
and give a spe ech that was very important 
to me. I had been wanting to talk about it 
for a long time, asking the American people 
to join me in a national, honest conversation 
about race; to have in every community and 
every neighborhood, on every block, an hon- 
est conversation about what it is that still di- 
vides us and what unites us that’s more im- 
portant; to identify those laws that we ought 
to be enforcing that we’re not, whatever 
changes we need to make, what new policies 
we need, but most important, what attitudes 
we have to have. 

I am convinced that even more than the 
continuing examples of illegal discrimination, 
this country is being held back by things that 
aren't illegal but are equally damaging, that 
relate to stereotyping one another by race 
or other category. I am really concerned 
about it. And in California, you have both 
the opportunity and the obligation to lead 
the way in this, which is why I went to San 
Diego to give this speech. I mean, just look 
around the crowd tonight. 

Today America has one State, Hawaii, 
which has no majority race. In 3 to 5 years, 
California will join Hawaii. In 30 to 40 years, 
America will join Hawaii and California. And 
for the first time ever, we will have a chance 
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to see whether all these things we’ve been 
saying about America for 100 years are true, 
that this is not about—this country is not 
about one race, it’s not about one place, it’s 
about a set of ideas and a set of ideals that 
anybody can share and be a part of and make 
a future on. 

Well, we're about to find out. And it’s high 
time we started thinking about it. What is 
the unfinished business between black Amer- 
icans and white Americans? What is the un- 
finished business that Hispanic Americans 
have growing out of their unique heritage— 
and they will soon be the second largest mi- 
nority group when we’re all minority groups 
in America—what about that? What does it 
mean to have Los Angeles County with over 
150 different racial and ethnic groups? What 
does it mean not to be the providence of 
the coast anymore--Wayne County, Detroit, 
Michigan, has more than 140 different racial 
and ethnic groups in it. What does all this 
mean for us? 

Can we become the first truly multiracial, 
great democracy in human history? Can we 
shed all the historic baggage that’s been with 
us ever since prehistory when our ancient, 
ancient, ancient ancestors gathered together 
in bands and traveled across the Earth as 
hunters and gathers and learned to distrust 
people who looked different from them be- 
cause they really had reason to be afraid of 
them? Why are we still living like that? 

Can we get rid of those deep sort of psy- 
chological impulses that are inside? How 
many times did you ever have a day where 
you couldn’t have gotten through the day if 
you didn’t really dislike somebody? [Laugh- 
ter] You say, no matter how bad it is, at least 
I’m not as bad as that sucker. [Laughter] 
Right? How many days have you—everybody 
here has had a day like that, right? Everybody 
here has had a day like that. “I don’t think 
much of myself today, but I sure am better 
than so and so.” [Laughter] It’s almost like 
we need this sort of thing. 

And we're laughing about it. But we have 
been given a great gift—and those of you— 
particularly those of you who are younger 
have been given a great gift. You’re going 
to grow up and live and raise your children 
and see your grandchildren grow up in an 
America where people have more chances 
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to live out their dreams than ever before— 
if we can prove that we really can live to- 
gether as one America, where we not only 
accept, we actually celebrate what's different 
about us and we're secure in celebrating it 
because we know that what we share in com- 
mon is even more important. 

Now, that’s really what this is all about. 
When we started the Saxophone Club in 
1992, I had a set of simple little ideas that 
I wanted to bring to America. I said to my- 
self, what do I want this country to be like 
when my daughter is my age in the 21st cen- 
tury? I want everybody to have an oppor- 
tunity who is responsible enough to work for 
it. | want my country to be the world’s strong- 
est force for peace and freedom. And I want 
this country to be coming together instead 
of being driven apart. I am sick and tired 
of short-term, destructive, negative political 
strategies that divide people when we need 
to be united. That’s what I wanted then, and 
that’s what I want now. 

Now, so, I say to you, I thank you for being 
here tonight. I want you to stay active in pub- 
lic affairs. I want you to, every time you hear 
somebody who is cynical and say it doesn’t 
matter, say, compare how we are today with 
how we were then. This is what I supported; 
it was right; it made a difference; people’s 
lives have changed. And then say, but there’s 
a lot more to do, and that’s why I’m in it 
for the long haul. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:18 p.m. at Bill- 
board Live. In his remarks, he referred to actor 
Kevin Spacey; comedian Paul Rodriguez; Bennett 
Kelley, national cochair, Saxophone Club; and Lt. 
Gov. Gray Davis of California. 


Statement on the Supreme Court 
Decision on Federal Funds for 
Educational Programs 

June 23, 1997 


I am pleased with the Supreme Court's 
decision today which will raise educational 
standards for children across America. For 
the last 10 years, school districts have been 
barred from providing Title I supplemental 
remedial educational programs to parochial 
school students in their classrooms. These 
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special programs, which supplement the 
school’s base curriculum, provide remedial 
education to students who need more than 
the standard school day provides. 

My administration sought to overturn this 
unfair restriction. The Court’s decision ex- 
plicitly accepts the position put forth by So- 
licitor General Walter Dellinger, represent- 
ing Secretary of Education Richard Riley, 
that federally funded supplemental edu- 
cation programs may be provided to students 
of both public and parochial schools without 
running afoul of the principle of separation 
of church and state. No longer will children 
have to leave their school buildings in order 
to get the assistance they need. 

Because of today’s ruling, all school chil- 
dren, whether in public or private schools, 
can benefit equally from the important sup- 
plemental remedial programs of Title I. 


Statement on the Death of Betty 
Shabazz 


June 23, 1997 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 
the passing of Betty Shabazz earlier today. 
She devoted a long career to education and 
to uplifting women and children. She was 
also a loving mother. Our prayers are with 
her family in this hour of grief. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on Federal 
Advisory Committees 

June 23, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As provided by the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as oer (Public Law 92-463; 
5 U.S.C. , I am submitting my 
third yates FS A hay on Federal Advisory 
Committees, covering fiscal year 1995. 

Consistent with my commitment to create 
a more responsive government, the executive 
branch continues to implement my policy of 
maintaining the number of advisory commit- 
tees within the ceiling of 534 required by 
Executive Order 12838 of February 10, 1993. 
As a result, my Administration held the num- 
ber of discretionary advisory committees (es- 


tablished under general congressional au- 
thorizations) to 512, or 36 percent fewer than 
the 801 committees in existence at the time 
I took office. 

During fiscal year 1995, executive depart- 
ments and agencies expanded their efforts to 
coordinate the implementation of Federal 
programs with State, local, and tribal govern- 
ments. To facilitate these important efforts, 
my Administration worked with the Congress 
to pass the “Unfunded Mandates Reform Act 
of 1995” (Public Law 104-4), which I signed 
into law on March 22, 1995. The Act provides 
for an exclusion from the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (FACA) for interactions be- 
tween Federal officials and their intergovern- 
mental partners while acting in their official 
capacities. This action will directly support 
our joint efforts to strengthen accountability 
for program results at the local level. 

Through the advisory committee planning 
process required by Executive Order 12838, 
departments and agencies have worked to 
minimize the number of advisory committees 
specifically mandated by statute. There were 
407 such groups in existence at the end of 
fiscal year 1995, representing a 7 percent de- 
crease over the 439 at the beginning of my 
Administration. However, we can do more 
to assure that the total costs to fund these 
groups, $46 million, are dedicated to support 
high-priority public involvement efforts. 

My Administration will continue to work 
with the Congress to assure that all advisory 
committees that are required by statute are 
regularly reviewed through the congressional 
reauthorization process and that remaining 
groups are instrumental in achieving national 
interests. The results that can be realized by 
working together to achieve our mutual ob- 
jective of a better, more accessible govern- 
ment will increase the public’s confidence in 
the effectiveness of our democratic system. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 23, 1997. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 24. 
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Statement on House of 
Representatives Action on Most- 
Favored-Nation Status for China 
June 24, 1997 


This past weekend, I was proud to host 
the leaders of the major industrial democ- 
racies at the Summit of the Eight in Denver. 
We discussed ways to make the 21st century 
safer, more secure, and more prosperous for 
all our people, and how we need to reach 
out to the world to ensure our well-being 
at home. 

Today's vote in the House of Representa- 
tives to continue our normal trading relations 
with China enhances our ability to do just 
that—and to deepen our cooperation with 
the largest country in the world. I’m espe- 
cially ple ased to see this vote had strong bi- 
partisan support. It sends a clear signal to 
our friends and foes alike that when it comes 
to America’s security and prosperity, our Na- 
tion speaks with one voice. 

Today's vote was a vote for America’s in- 
terests. It makes clear that the right way to 
encourage further progress in China is not 
to cut China off but to draw China in. 

China is home to nearly one-fourth the 
world’s population and is one of the fastest 
growing markets in the world. Our steady en- 
gagement has expanded areas of cooperation, 
from stopping nuclear testing to promoting 
stability on the Korean Peninsula; from com- 
bating terrorism, drug trafficking, and pollu- 
tion to protecting American intellectual 
property rights. And already, we sell $12 bil- 
lion worth of exports to C hina every year— 
supporting tens of thousands of good Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Preserving normal trade relations does not 
mean endorsement of all of China’s policies. 
When we disagree with China, such as on 
human rights and religious freedom, we will 
continue to speak out candidly and clearly. 
While we've felt all along that revoking nor- 
mal trade relations would only exacerbate our 
differences, we are committed to work close- 
ly with Congress and others to defend and 
advance our interests with China as we 
strengthen our cooperation. 

The way China evolves in the years ahead 
will have an enormous bearing on the shape 
of the 21st century. A stable, secure, open 
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and prosperous China that respects inter- 
national norms and works with us as a partner 
is profoundly in America’s interest. Ulti- 
mately, China will decide its own destiny. 
But by maintaining our ste sady engageme nt, 
we can play a useful role—helping China 
choose the path of integration that will bene- 
fit our people and the world. 

Today’s House vote reinforces that strat- 
egy and strengthens our ability to encourage 
positive change. Again, I want to thank the 
House of Representatives for its strong bipar- 
tisan support. I look forward to working with 
Members of both parties to deepen our pol- 
icy consensus toward China and to advance 
our security and prosperity in the future. 


Statement on Consumer Confidence 
June 24, 1997° 


Today's Conference Board release, along 
with the University of Michigan’s release ear- 
lier this month, indicate more good news on 
the economy. 

Today’s report shows that Americans are 
more confident about economic conditions 
than they have been in 28 years. With 
consumer confidence, unemployment, and 
inflation the best they've been in decades, 
America’s economy is the strongest in the 
world and the best in a generation. 

Unemployment is at its lowest level in 24 
years, economic growth is the highest it has 
been in a decade, and inflation is the lowest 
for any administration since John F. Kennedy 
was President. We have already cut the defi- 
cit 77 percent since 1992, helping spark this 
remarkable period of strong growth and low 
inflation. 

Now is the time to build on the bipartisan 
budget agreement, which will balance the 
budget for the first time since 1969, honor 
our values, and help to continue this solid 
economic performance. 


Executive Order 13051—Internal 
Revenue Service Management Board 
June 24, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including 31 
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U.S.C. 301 and 26 U.S.C. 7801(a), and in 
order to establish a permanent oversight 
board to assist the Secretary of the Treasury 
(“Secretary”) in ensuring effective manage- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Service, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is 


hereby established within the Department of 


the Treasury the Internal Revenue Service 
Management Board (“Board”). 
(b) The Board shall consist of: 
(1) the Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall serve as Chair of the Board; 
(2) the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Management) and the Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer, who shall serve as 
Vice Chairs; 
(3) the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Tax Policy); 
(4) the Under Secretary of the Treasury 
(Enforcement); 
(5) the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury (Departmental Finance and 


Management); 
(6) the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury (Information Systems)/ 


Chief Information Officer; 

(7) the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Legislative Affairs and Public Li- 
aison); 

(8) the General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; 

(9) the Director, Office of Security, De- 
partment of the Treasury; 

(10) the Senior Procurement Executive for 
the Department of the Treasury; 

(11) the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue; 

(12) the Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; 

(13) the Associate Commissioner of Inter- 


nal Revenue for Modernization/Chief 


Information Officer of the Internal 
Revenue Service; 

(14) the Deputy Director for Manage- 
ment, Office of Management and 
Budget; 

(15) the Administrator for Federal Pro- 
curement Policy, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; 

(16) a representative of the Office of the 
Vice President designated by the Vice 
President; 
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(17) a representative of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget designated by 
the Director of such office; 

(18) a representative of the Office of Per- 

sonnel Management designated by 

the Director of such office; 
representatives of such other Govern- 
ment agencies as may be determined 
from time to time by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, designated by the 
head of such agency; and 

such other officers or employees of 

the Department of the Treasury as 

may be designated by the Secretary. 

(c) A member of the Board described in 
paragraphs (16) through (20) of subsection 
(b) may be removed by the official who des- 
ignated such member. 

(d) The Board may seek the views, consist- 
ent with 18 U.S.C. 205, of Internal Revenue 
Service employee representatives on matters 
considered by the Board under section 3 of 
this order. 

Sec. 2. Structure. There shall be an Exec- 
utive Committee of the full Board, the mem- 
bers of which shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 3. Functions. (a) The Board shall di- 
rectly support the Secretary’s oversight of the 
management and operation of the Internal 
Revenue Service. This includes: 

(1) working through the Deputy Secretary, 
assisting the Secretary on the full range of 
high-level management issues and concerns 
affecting the Internal Revenue Service, par- 
ticularly those that have a significant impact 
on operations, modernization, and customer 
service. 

(2) acting through the Executive Commit- 
tee, serving as the primary review for strate- 
gic decisions concerning modernization of 
the Internal Revenue Service, including 
modernization direction, strategy, significant 
reorganization plans, performance metrics, 
budgetary issues, major capital investments, 
and compensation of personnel. 

(b) The Board shall meet at least monthly 
and shall prescribe such bylaws or proce- 
dures as the Board deems appropriate. 

(c) The Board shall prepare semiannual re- 
ports to the President and to the Congress, 
which shall be transmitted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


— 


(19 


(20 


— 
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Sec. 4. Administration. To the extent per- 
mitted by law and subject to the availability 
of appropriations, the Secretary shall provide 
the Board administrative services, facilities, 
staff, and such other financial support serv- 
ices as may be necessary for the performance 
of its functions under this order. 

Sec. 5. Judicial Review. This order is in- 
tended only to improve the internal manage- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Service and 
is not intended, and shall not be construed, 
to create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable at law by a party 
against the United States, its agencies, its of- 
ficers, or its employees. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 24, 1997. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., June 25, 1997] 


NoTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on June 26. 


Excerpt of Remarks During the 
Family Re-Union VI Conference in 
Nashville, Tennessee 


June 25, 1997 


The President. Thank you. Before we 
begin, let me just say briefly, of all the good 
ideas that Al and Tipper have ever had, this 
might be one of the two or three best. This 
is an amazing thing. It’s something a Presi- 
dent always hates to admit, but this is some- 
thing I had absolutely nothing to do with. 
[Laughter] This predates our partnership 
even. But the fact that they recognized that 
the welfare and strength of the American 
family, upon which the whole future of the 
country depends, is directly affected by all 
these big issues we often talk about—the 
workplace issues, the education issues, the 
cultural issues—and determined to bring it 
down to family levels, and now this for the 
sixth time, I think is an astonishing and, as 
far as I know, unique contribution to Ameri- 
ca’s public life. 

And so I just want to say to you, Mr. Vice 
President, and to — and to everybody 


who has worked so hard on all these con- 
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ferences, you've done a great thing for our 
country, and I’m always glad to be here. I 
look forward to this every year, and I’m just 
grateful. And of course, because this day is 
about parents and education, I’m especially 
excited about it. 


[At this point, the discussion began. | 


The President. Unlike the rest of you, I 
knew what we were about to hear—{laugh- 
ter|—because Hillary went and visited the 
school and she came back sort of floating. 
When you were talking about trying to cover 
that third “b”, I couldn’t help but think that’s 
a perfect project for the Vice President’s re- 
inventing Government endeavor. [Laughter] 

I don’t think I can add anymore to what 
she said, but I would like to fill in a blank 
that maybe needs to be filled in for some 
of you. When Susan was talking, I asked her 
if her superintendent supported what she 
was doing, and she said yes. It’s just not true 
everywhere that the school district supports 
such things or that sometimes the districts 
are so big they're just so overwhelmed they 
can’t even imagine how to achieve such 
things. 

And that is the purpose of the charter 
school movement that the Vice President, 
Secretary Riley, and I have worked so hard 
to support. It basically says you can create 
your own school within the public school sys- 
tem. And we have charter schools that are 
created in many different ways. Sometimes 
you just take over an existing building, and 
the teachers run it; sometimes a group of 
teachers and parents run it. But the point 
is, you're free to get out from under all those 
rules and regulations you think you have to 
cover yourself against. 

And no one could have imagined a public 
school, for example, not only doing the things 
that were just described but actually buying 
out crack houses across the street or, if the 
parents are really poor and they want to be 
better role models for their kids and support 
them better, creating, in effect, microenter- 
prises. And Los Angeles now has a $400 mil- 
lion bank that the Federal Government fund- 
ed to try to help make loans to people who 
couldn’t get loans any other way, and we'll 
probably be able to help to finance some of 
those folks. 
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But this is just an example of what can 
be done if educators and parents work to- 
gether to try to create their own future in 
circumstances people say are hopeless. Peo- 
ple are never in hopeless circumstances un- 
less they have no power to do anything about 
it. All this charter school movement did was 
to give people like this remarkable woman 
the power to change their own lives. 

So I think it’s a very important component 
of it, and in our budget, which is part of this 
balanced budget amendment, we have 
enough funds to increase by tenfold the num- 
ber of charter schools over the next 5 years. 
And I hope that they'll increase by a 
hundredfold just by local initiatives now, as 
these stories get out. And then of course, the 
real answer is for more people to be in a 
situation Susan is in, where the central ad- 
ministration just lets them do it in the first 
place. 

Thank you. Both of you were great. 


[The discussion continued. | 


The President. I'm glad you took the Gov- 
ernor to see Cinderella. [Laughter] I hope 
you got him home before midnight. [Laugh- 
ter] Don Sundquist will write me about this 
before the week is out; I know it. [Laughter] 

Let me ask you something. You've already 
done something that I think is very impor- 
tant, but I would like to just reemphasize it 
because it underlies not only what you said 
but, in a different way, the presentations of 
everyone who has spoken before you. 

There is, I think, among some policy- 
makers and—I know, we've got Mr. Purcell 
here who might want to talk about this in 
a minute—and among the general public 
sometimes, like when a school bond issue is 
being voted on or something—we have an 
increasing divergence between the people 
who have money and the people who have 
children in the schools—or property owners. 
There is, I think, this underlying assumption 
that these kids that are in very difficult cir- 
cumstances have parents that, (a) can’t do 
better than they're doing and (b) don’t want 
to. And both those things are just false. 

But they are in different circumstances 
than parents used to be, and they're going 
to school with different kinds of people. I 
just think that’s worth hitting home, that you 
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and your excuse-free center—I take it once 
you establish your excuse-free center, you got 
plenty of folks that want to access it. And 
that is something—that’s a message I would 
like to go out across America today. It is not 
true that just because somebody is poor or 
a first-generation immigrant or has been 
through some rough times in their lives, has 
made a mistake or two, that they do not want 
to do a good job, number one. And it is not 
true that they cannot be trained to do a good 
job, number two. And that’s the message of 
your work, and I think we've got to get that 
out. 


[The discussion continued. | 


The President. Just one other point I 
want to make here because I think it’s under- 
lying what she’s said—very important. There 
is a common assumption among people who 
are afraid of high standards that if you raise 
the standards, the most vulnerable children 
will fail more and drop out more. What she 
has demonstrated is that exactly the reverse 
is the case: If you raise the standards and 
you do it in the right way and you give every- 
body a chance to succeed, they will be more 
likely to stay, not more likely to quit. And 
I really appreciate that. 


[The discussion continued. | 


The President. First of all, John, thank 
you for establishing that fund. I'm going to 
be out of work in a couple years; I might 
apply myself. [Laughter] 

I would like to emphasize one thing about 
this electronic dashboard. Now, you all 
haven't seen it yet, so I don’t want to talk 
too much about it. But I want to empha- 
size—the fact that you're setting it up means 
that you believe, like all folks on this side 
of the stage, that all parents should be able 
to have access to technology and be taught 
to use it so they can be in communication 
with their children’s teachers and principals. 
And I think that’s a very important thing be- 
cause a lot of school districts, in part, haven’t 
done this because they think, “Well, maybe 
my parents don’t speak English very well; 
how can they learn to use a computer?” And 
I think that’s looking at it backwards. 

So I'd like for you to just emphasize that 
you do not think this is just something that 
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middle and upper middle class school dis- 
tricts have to use. 


| The discussion continued. | 


The President. I'd just like to, first of all, 
thank you and thank the other education re- 
formers in Minnesota for pointing the way 
on the college credit initiative, which did lead 
to a huge increase in advanced placement, 
which is now being mirrored all across the 
country, and on public school choice and on 
the charter schools. And I think we were— 
when I was Governor of my home State, I 
think we were the second State to adopt a 
statewide school choice law. And my daugh- 
ter actually took advantage of it when she 
was in elementary and junior high school, to 
the great benefit of our family and our life. 

And I just want to emphasize that giving 
parents all these choices and all this power— 
the important thing, almost none of them will 
choose to go outside their neighborhood or 
assigned district, but knowing that they have 


the ability to do it changes the attitude of 


everybody in all the districts and lifts the 
standards everywhere. That’s the key thing 
here. 

And the charter schools, as a practical mat- 
ter—we have 500 now. We had 300 when 
I proposed our legislation with Secretary 
Riley to fund 3,000 more over the next few 
years. What we really are trying to do is to 
create a critical mass which will turn every 
school into a school like the first two we 
heard about today—first three we heard 
about. That’s what we’re trying to do. And 
eventually we'll hit that critical mass, wher- 
ever it is, and when we do, it will be just 
sort of volcanic positive change in American 
education. And a lot of it will have started 
in the State of Minnesota. I’m grateful to you. 


[The discussion continued. | 


The President. Let me say just very brief- 
ly about Secretary Riley, first of all, as you 
can hear him talk, he’s from South Carolina. 
And the Vice President and I like him be- 
cause he makes us sound as if we do not 
have an accent when we speak. [Laughter] 

Bill Purcell said, “Sometimes Government 
should lead the way; sometimes Government 
should get out of the way.” I agree with both 
those. Sometimes Government should sup- 


port the way, and I believe that Dick Riley 
has been the best Secretary of Education our 
country ever had because he’s been able to 
do all three things—all three things. 

To go back to what Yvonne said at the be- 
ginning, there is no telling how many rules 
and regulations that Secretary Riley has got- 
ten rid of to give the decisionmaking power 
back to local school districts and, to some 
extent, to States and ultimately to local 
schools. And we feel very strongly we should 
be doing that even as we give more support 
for these reform needs. And he has really 
done a wonderful job, and I’m very grateful 
to him. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 
11:25 a.m. in Langford Auditorium at Vanderbilt 
University during Family Re-Union VI: Family 
and Learning. In his remarks, he referred to Susan 
Gingrich-Cameron, principal, Carson Lane Acad- 
emy, Murfreesboro, TN; Gov. Don Sundquist of 
Tennessee; Bill Purcell, director, Child and Fam- 
ily Policy Center, Vanderbilt Institute for Public 
Policy Studies; John Doerr, partner, Kleiner, Per- 
kins, Caufield and Byers, Menlo Park, CA; and 
Yvonne Chan, principal, Vaughn Next Century 
Learning Center, San Fernando, CA. 


Remarks to the Family Re-Union VI 
Conference in Nashville 
June 25, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President. 
We built in a little time on the other end 
of the schedule because I knew that we'd 
all want to stay here longer. I’m reluctant 
to say anything; those 12 people were so 
good. 

I’m reminded of the very first time I made 
a speech as an elected public official, more 
than 20 years ago now. It was at a Rotary 
Club in southeast Arkansas, and it was one 
of these officers banquets, you know, it was 
one of those things where we start at 6:30, 
and I was introduced to speak at a quarter 
to 10. [Laughter] There were 500 people 
there; all but 3 were introduced. They went 
home mad. [Laughter] And the only guy in 
the audience—in the whole crowd more 
nervous than me was the fellow that was sup- 
posed to introduce me. He didn’t know what 
to say. He was nervous, too. And so I get 
ready to be introduced, and the guy comes 
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up, and his opening line is—after all the offi- 
cers had been inducted, all the awards had 
been given, everybody had been recognized, 
his opening line is—in my first speech as an 
elected public official—is, “You know, we 
could have stopped here and had a very nice 
evening.” [Laughter] Now, I know he didn’t 
mean it that way. [Laughter] And I could 
have said that about myself now. We could 
stop right here and have had a very nice ses- 
sion. 

What I would like to do just very briefly 
is to try to put this whole—what we've been 


talking about today in the larger context of 


what America is trying to do and what our 
responsibility is at the national level, because 
when I say over and over and over again, 
the era of big Government is over, but the 
era of big challenges is not, I don’t mean 
for people to say, as they sometimes do, that 
that means the Federal Government can take 
a powder. I don’t agree with that. 

What I mean is that we’re going to have 
to do more of what we do together as part- 
ners, and we cannot succeed in a lot of these 
problems, which as you just heard are fun- 
damentally human challenges that have to be 
dealt with child by child, family by family, 
street by street, school by school—that sim- 
ply cannot be done successfully if the whole 
focus is on what is the Federal Government 
going to do. On the other hand, I would 
argue it cannot be done comprehensively and 
fairly to every child if there is no focus on 
what is the Federal Government going to do. 

Now, for the last 4% years, Vice President 
Gore and I and our team have worked on 
a simple vision for America. We've been try- 
ing to prepare our country for the 21st cen- 
tury with some simple goals: We want every 
child to have the chance to live out his or 
her dreams. We want every citizen to be re- 
sponsible for self, for family, for community, 
for country. And we want a community that 
is coming together ras one America, not being 
driven apart by its differences. And we think 
if we do all those things, we'll have what, 
finally, we want—is for our country to con- 
tinue to be the world’s leading force for 
peace and freedom and prosperity in the 
world. 

And when you ask yourselves a tough 
question in the moment, I think it often helps 
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to get the right answer. You say, “Well, where 
do I want to go?” Well, that’s where we want 
to go. And our strategy has been to develop 
a National Government set of policies that 
would, in effect, empower citizens and fami- 
lies and communities and schools and work- 
places to create the kind of destiny that we 
know we're capable of creating. 

That’s why I love these Family Re-Union 
conferences, because every one of them, fun- 
damentally, when you get right down to it, 
is about empowerment. You take the two the 
Vice President mentioned, the television rat- 
ing system and the V-chip. The Government 
can advocate for and even mandate, in the 
case of the V-chip, a law, but all it does is 
to empower families to be able to raise their 
children with a little more direction—or that 
what we did on the family and medical leave 
and what we hope to do on advancing, ex- 
panding family and medical leave, and having 
the right sort of flex-time proposal. 

Nothing is really more important to a soci- 
ety than raising children. But if we have a 
good economy, it helps people raise children 
So the real—what’s in the vortex there in the 
middle is how do you enable people to suc- 
ceed at home and at work? How many times 
did you hear these people talking about child 
care, before-school care, after-school care, 
bringing in the parents at different times 
a parent played in an orchestra concert the 
night before and taught orchestra the next 
morning. What does “that mean? It means 
that we have to find new and creative ways 
to reconcile work and family and in some 
places to get work for families so that they 
can succeed as parents of students. 

So that’s what I like about this, because 
this family conference basically emphasizes 
what I think our central strategy ought to 
be, which is how are we going to give our 
citizens the power they need, first and fore- 
most, to raise successful children and, sec- 
ondly, to make America successful? 

And let me just very briefly mention two 
or three things. We have tried to focus on, 
in addition to the economy, which was our 
first obsession because we knew if we 
couldn’t get it going, a lot of these other 
things wouldn’t occur. We tried to say, “Well, 
what else do families need?” One is safe 
streets. So we’ve worked hard on a grassroots 
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crime package to empower people to keep 
the crime rate coming down, and last year 
we had the biggest drop in 36 years. And 
if we do it for about 3 more years, people 
might actually believe it’s come down, as it 
has. And that’s good. That is, it might be 
more than numbers and lives saved; people 
might actually feel safe. And that’s important 
because if people don’t feel safe, they're not 
fully free. 

Then we focused on culture, the V-chip, 
the TV ratings, the work, the terrific work 
Secretary Riley did with Attorney General 
Reno to draw the lines and also amplify the 
possibilities for dealing with different reli- 
gious convictions in our schools which are 
multiplying enormously. We tried to deal 
with cultural issues in the sensitive way that 
respected the differences of conviction and 
opinion of people on religion, on race, on 
other issues but still bound us together con- 
sistent with our Constitution 

The third thing we focused on, as I said, 
was home and work. And I mentioned that 
family leave, flex-time, the minimum wage, 
a tax cut for working families with modest 
incomes—that’s a big part of the new bal 
anced budget plan, too. That has a children’s 
tax cut 

The fourth thing we focused on was public 
health and the environment. If you think 
about it, the Safe Drinking Water Act, the 
new food safety standards, cleaning up toxic 
waste dumps, these things are very impor- 
tant. they make children healthier, it 
makes us stronger. 

We've made a lot of strides in that in the 
last 4¥2 years, indeed, in the last 25 years 
And one of the things that I was doing this 
morning before I came down here to be with 
you was to deal with the obligation of the 
Environmental Protection Agency to issue 
new regulations, as they're bound to do on 
a 5-year cycle, to control pollution from soot 
and smog. That’s very important. And I ap- 
proved some very strong new regulations 
today that will be somewhat controversial, 
but I think kids ought to be healthy. 

Our approach on the environment, inter- 
estingly enough, has been a lot like the ap- 
proach that you've heard here on the schools. 
We think if we have high standards for pro- 
tecting the environment, but we’re flexible 
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in how those standards are implemented and 
we give adequate time and adequate support 
for technology and creativity, that we can 
protect the environment and grow the econ- 
omy. And we know we can never be put in 
the position of choosing one or the other be- 
cause in the end, a declining economy has 
always, always led to an environment that is 
less clean. Always. So we've got to find a way 
to do both. 

And I want to thank the Vice President 
for his leadership on this issue. And I know 
that those who have opposed the higher 
standards, I want to just tell you: Read the 
implementation sche dule; work with us. We 
will find a way to do this in a way that grows 
the American economy. But we have to keep 
having a clean environment if we 
healthy children 

Children with asthma don’t do very well 
in school. Children with gripping allergies 
that they could have avoided if they hadn't 


want 


had to breathe dirty air don’t do as well in 


school. So the public health and the environ- 
ment are important parts of this. 

We're trying extraordinary new measures 
to give cities the means they need to clean 
up their environment so they can attract the 
right kind of investment. And we're deter- 
mined to clean up 500 more toxic waste 
dumps; that will bear directly on education. 
And if we do it right, it will cause our econ- 
omy to grow faster, not slower. So I hope 
all of you will support that 

And finally, let me say, in education we 
have focused on empowerment, on things 
like charter schools, public school choice, 
more funds for Head Start to get more kids 
well-prepared, better terms for college loan 
programs so more young people can borrow 
money and go to college and never worry 
about going broke because they couldn’t pay 
their loans back, so they could pay them back 
as a percentage of their income, a huge ex- 
pansion in work-study, a big expansion in Pell 
grants. And then, on top of what we've al- 
ready done, if a balanced budget plan passes, 
it will be the biggest increase in funds for 
education in over a generation. And includ- 
ing funds to support the schools that are try- 
ing to set high standards, that are trying to 
be innovative with things like charter schools, 
more funds to support putting the right kind 
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of technology with the right kind of training 
and software in all of our schools, more funds 
to support a massive volunteer effort to make 
sure all of our 8-year-olds have a chance to 
read well. 

We still have some serious challenges in 
our schools. One of the most interesting 
things that we finally saw manifested in test 
scores this year was that the third inter- 
national math and science test scores came 
out this year on last year’s scores, and they 
showed that for the first time, American 
fourth graders scored way above the inter- 
national average on math and science. And 
that even though this was just a few thousand 
of our kids who took this, it’s a representative 
sample by race, by income, and by region, 
proving that our children can learn even 
though they are very diverse in incomes and 
in ethnic backgrounds and in living cir- 
cumstances—way above the national aver- 
age. That’s the good news. 

The bad news is, we were the only nation 
in the world to score way above the national 
average on the fourth grade tests and well 
below the international average on the eighth 
grade tests. It happened in no other country 
in the world. 

Why is that? Let’s be real here. The reason 
you stood up and clapped for Yvonne is you 
know that a lot of these kids are living in 
hellaciously difficult circumstances, right? 
That’s why you did that. And you did it be- 
cause you want to believe that those kids can 
make it if we do right by them. And she made 
you believe they could, and it was thrilling 
to you. But when a lot of these kids reach 
adolescence, every single problem that af- 
fects every adolescent hits them multiplied 
by a hundred. And we’ve got to find a way 

» keep their parents or other conce >med 
a involved with them when they reach 
adolescence. 

The fourth grade tests should make you 
ecstatic. It punctures all the myths that we 
can’t compete globally in educational per- 
formance, uniformly, because we have so 
many poor people, because we have so many 
immigrants, because we're so diverse. That 
is our meal ticket to the future if we do it 
right. That punctures the myth. 

The eighth grade tests should sober us up. 
These kids have a tough time out there. 
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That’s one of the reasons that in our budget 
we're determined to give half of them health 
insurance for the first time and deal with 
some of these health problems we're talking 
about. We shouldn’t stop until they all have 
health care. It’s unconscionable. 

Let me say, in the moment, the most im- 
portant thing is that you know we can do 
it. That’s what the fourth grade tests mean. 
The second most important thing is you know 
that we can’t stop until every child has the 
kind of parental involvement that 30 years 
of academic studies have shown is pivotal in 
the success of children. 

And so, one of the things, to go back to 
Representative Purcell’s formulation, plus 
my little add-on about either leading the way, 
getting out of the way, or trying to support 
the way—one of the things that I think is 
important is that today the Department of 

Education is publishing a handbook to help 
parents everywhere understand and live up 
to their responsibilities and work with the 
schools. And Dick gave me the first copy 
here. It’s called “A Compact For Learning.” 

And I would like to explain something to 
you. We are required under Federal law to 
have a written compact for the Title I 
schools, and so we thought we ought to have 
an outline here that would at least increase 
the chances that we might be as successful 
in these other schools as the ones that you’ve 
seen featured today. 

But what we want to do with this is to 
challenge every principal, every teacher, 
every parent to have a written compact that 
outlines their expectations and their respon- 
sibilities for helping every child to learn high 
standards, with serious, sustained, effective 
parental involvement. That’s how we'll try to 
support the way. It is very, very important. 

I have to tell you, I feel more hopeful 
today—I’ve been working on these edu- 
cational issues for nearly two decades now, 
and I have never been more hopeful than 
I am today that what I consider to be the 
central problem with the system of education 
in America might be overcome. 

The central problem is the following, as 
you have just heard: Every challenge in 
America has been met by somebody, some- 
where. How can that be a problem? Because 
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if that is true, we should be able to replicate 
it everywhere 

You heard the Vice President say 98 per- 
cent of us have televisions. Well, once, just 
a few of us did. We all figured out how every- 
body could get a television. You heard John 
Doerr say that 50 percent of the parents 
more than 50 percent of the parents with 
children in school now have personal com- 
puters in their homes. Any pretty soon it will 
be a lot higher than that and go way down 
in lower income levels. 

Why is it—and I mean this as a com- 
pliment to our first speakers, our first three 
speakers who talked about their schools, and 
the principal of the San Antonio school dis- 
trict—why is it that we want to scream with 
joy when we hear them talk, when we heard 
our friend from Chattanooga talking about 
how they served the parents—and they had 
no excuses? Why did we want to scream with 
joy when we heard that? Because they are 
exception, not the rule. 

So, no offense, but I'd like it if 5 years 
from now they could come back to this stage 


and give all these talks and receive polite ap- 
plause and the gratitude of a nation for get- 
ting everybody else to follow their lead so 
they would no longer be the exception and 
not the rule 


We'll do our part. I hope you'll help us 
get this handbook out and get it made alive 
in the work of the school districts and the 
country and all the schools. You'll do yours 
But remember, our kids can do it. The only 
question is whether we're going to do our 
part to make sure they get their chance to 
do it. And that is, in many ways, the central 
obligation of adult Americans at this moment 
in our history. 

And I think we owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to the Vice President and Mrs. Gore 
for every year reminding us about what's 
most important in all our lives and in our 
country’s life. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in 
Langford Auditorium at Vanderbilt University. 
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Statement on the Death of Jacques 
Cousteau 
June 25, 1997 


Hillary and I, along with tens of millions 
around the world, were saddened to learn 
of the death of a man with rare insight and 
extraordinary spirit, Jacques Cousteau. While 
we mourn his death, it is far more appro- 
priate that we celebrate his remarkable life, 
and the gifts he gave to all of us. 

Jacques Cousteau will be remembered for 
many things. He enabled mankind to truly 
become part of the sea and the creatures that 
live there, inventing scuba gear and creating 
the first one-person submarine. Most appro- 
priately, he will be remembered for his serv- 
ice to us all on the good ship Calypso. 
Through his many documentaries, movies, 
and television specials, Captain Cousteau 
showed us both the importance of the world’s 
oceans and the beauty that lies within. We 
are all far richer, and more caring, for his 
having shared his time on Earth with the 
human family. 

One of his most important documentaries 
was titled “The World of Silence.” Thanks 
to a life spent dedicated to serving all of 
God's creation, his legacy will be not silence. 
Rather, it will be continuing to inspire people 
the world over to love, appreciate, and re- 
spect the sea. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Cyprus 
June 25, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. The previous submis- 
sion covered progress through January 31, 
1997. The current submission covers the pe- 
riod February 1, 1997, through March 31, 
1997. 

The highlight of this reporting period was 
the start of U.N.-sponsored proximity talks 
on the island. The United States strongly 
supported efforts by the United Nations to 
engage the two Cypriot leaders productively 
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in these talks in preparation for direct nego- 
tiations. We have stated our support for the 
U.N.’s undertaking on several occasions and 
have urged both leaders to seize the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their commitment to 
the reconciliation process. 

Although his appointment fell outside the 
current reporting period, I am very pleased 
that Richard Holbrooke will serve as my Spe- 
cial Presidential Emissary for Cyprus. He as- 
sumes his duties at a time when tensions on 
the island have eased due to the overflight 
moratorium recently agreed to by the parties, 
as well as their agreement to begin the U.N.- 
sponsored direct talks in early July. I have 
asked Ambassador Holbrooke to use _ his 
proven negotiating skills and superb knowl- 
edge of the region to support the U.N. ef- 
forts. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Swiss Confederation-United 
States Tax Convention and Protocol 
June 25, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 


Swiss Confederation for the Avoidance of 


Double Taxation with Respect to Taxes on 
Income, signed at Washington, October 2, 
1996, together with a Protocol to the Con- 
vention. An enclosed exchange of notes with 
an attached Memorandum of Understanding, 
transmitted for the information of the Sen- 
ate, provides clarification with respect to the 
application of the Convention in specified 
cases. Also transmitted is the report of the 
Department of State concerning the Conven- 
tion. 

This Convention, which is similar to tax 
treaties between the United States and other 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) nations, provides 
maximum rates of tax to be applied to various 
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types of income and protection from double 
taxation of income. The Convention also pro- 
vides for exchange of information and sets 
forth rules to limit the benefits of the Con- 
vention so that they are available only to resi- 
dents that are not engaged in treaty shop- 
ping. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 25, 1997. 


Remarks at a Dinner for Senator 
Carol Moseley-Braun in Chicago, 
Illinois 

June 25, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mayor and Mrs. 
Daley; Reverend Barrow; Representative 
Jones and Chairman LaPaille; Mr. Houlihan. 
I’m sorry Paul Simon left. I have sat in on 
so many of his speeches, and he sat in on 
so many of mine—I was sort of getting used 
to getting back to our old routine. I miss Paul 
Simon in the Senate, but I’m glad he’s still 
here caring about Illinois. He doesn’t have 
an ax to grind, and I think we ought to listen 
to his recommendations. 

Let me also say that I had a good time, 
Mayor, when I got off the plane and I took 
my little helicopter to Meigs Field, soon to 
be Daley Park—{laughter|—and there were 
still people there when I got out, and they 
said, “Welcome home, Mr. President,” and 
I love that. Chicago has sort of become my 
second home—lllinois has. And you all re- 
member that on St. Patrick’s Day in 1992, 
the victory we had here and up in Michigan 
pretty well assured the nomination, and I will 
always be grateful for that. 

And I try to water my Chicago roots when- 
ever I can. You know, we had the Bulls at 
the White House the other day, and Scottie 
Pippen got up and referred to me as his 
“homeboy”—|laughter|—after which Mi- 
chael Jordan said that Hillary would always 
be first in the hearts of Chicagoans. That’s 
a battle I was glad to lose. [Laughter] 
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The Mayor was terrific leading the mayors 
this year. He did a great job. You should all 
be very proud of him. And they had a great 
meeting in San Francisco. I was afraid that 
his tenure might be tarnished by the out- 
break of civil disobedience here when they 
started inter-league play in baseball. [Laugh- 
ter| And I want to congratulate you for doing 
whatever necessary to avoid that 
[Laughter] 

Let me say—we’re all among friends to- 
night—I want to make a fairly pointed and 
brief argument for why I’m here and why 
I hope that Senator Carol Moseley-Braun 
will be reelected. In 1992, when I ran for 
President, I had an idea that we could only 


was 


change America if we changed the way we 
were doing politics, if we broke out of the 
debates which were always dividing people 
into yesterday's categories. It’s okay to be a 
liberal or a conservative, but it’s not okay to 
be irrelevant in American politics. It’s not 
okay to be divisive for the sake of being divi- 


sive. It’s not okay to be interested in rhetoric 
only and no reality. It’s not okay to trap your- 
self in a pattern of conduct which never per- 
mits progress to occur. 

And it was obvious to me that we had to 
change what we had to do and that we 
weren't even asking the right questions. So 
I started with what I thought the right ques- 
tion was: What would I like American to look 
like when my daughter is my age? How 
would I like America to go into this new cen- 
tury? What do we need to do to prepare 
America to go into the new century? 

I still believe in what I said then: I want 
our country in the 21st century to be a place 
where ev ery American without regard to 
race, gender, or background has a chance to 
live out his or her dreams; where our com- 
munities are full of citizens who are exercis- 
ing their individual responsibilities for them- 
selves, their families, their communities, and 
their country; where we are celebrating our 
diversity but coming together as one America 
in a strong united community; and where, 
because we did these things, we can still lead 
the world to greater peace and freedom and 
prosperity. That’s what I still want for our 
country in this new century. 

What is the principal way we have to 
achieve that? We have to look at every signifi- 
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cant area of national life and ask ourselves: 
Does it create more opportunity for all? Does 
it induce more responsibility from all? Does 
it help us build a community of all Ameri- 
cans? If the era of big Government and big 
centralized bureaucracies is over, that 
doesn’t let Government off the hook; far 
from it. In some ways, we should be more 
active. But it does mean we have to focus 
on what works, which is giving people the 
tools they need to empower them to seize 
their own opportunities and solve their own 
problems and build their own lives and their 
own community. 

So we took that approach. In the economy 
we said we have to bring the deficit down, 
it’s killing America. But we have to invest 
more in our children, in our future, in tech- 
nology and science and research. We can’t 
just stop investing in medical research be- 
cause we've got a deficit. We have to cut in 
the right way. And our opponents said 
couldn’t be done. Some of those in our own 
party said it couldn’t be done because you 
couldn’t cut and invest. And every single per- 
son in the other party said that if my eco- 
nomic plan passed in 1993 the country ‘would 
go into a nose dive, we'd have a terrible re- 
cession, it would be the awfulest thing you 
ever saw. And so every single one of them 
voted against it, which means that if Carol 
Moseley-Braun had not been in the Senate 
we would not have prevailed. 

Now, on that alone, she deserves your sup- 
port for reelection. The State of Illinois is 
a lot better off today than it was on the day 
I was sworm in as President in 1993, and that 
economic program we passed by one single 
solitary vote in the Senate and the House 
is a big reason. Vice President Gore even had 
to vote in that. And as he says, whenever 
he votes, we win. [Laughter] 

But she was there. She stood up. She lis- 
tened to all the naysayers and said, “I don’t 
believe that’s right.” Well, now, before this 
balanced budget plan passed, we cut the defi- 
cit by 77 percent; we got 4.8 percent unem- 
ployment rate, the lowest unemployment in 
24 years; the lowest inflation in 30 years; and 
something that’s very important to Demo- 
crats, the biggest decline in inequality among 
working people in over 30 years. And Carol 
Moseley-Braun played a major role in bring- 
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ing that about, and she deserves your support 
because of it, and I hope you will give it to 
her. 

We thought we could be tough and smart 
about crime and give the streets back to the 
people if we just listened to people like 
Mayor Daley, who had been a prosecutor, 
the police officers of our countries, the com- 
munity leaders, and fashioned a crime bill 
that made sense. We did it, and we supported 
the innovative work going on in communities 
all over this country. Last year we had the 
biggest decline in crime in 36 years—in 36 
years. And not all but nearly all of the folks 
in the other party opposed us on that and 
said, “What we really need is tough talk and 
more jails and nothing else.” We said, “What 
we need is more police, tougher punishment 
on people who are serious offenders, but 
more aggressive efforts to prevent young 
people from getting in trouble in the first 
place.” And that strategy has worked. That 
strategy has worked. 

Now, it’s not as if this is a debatable point. 
You know, we’ve had the debate, and now 
we've got the evidence. And it would seem 
to me that the people of Illinois would want 
to support someone who is out there advocat- 
ing policies that work and a direction that’s 
good for the ordinary citizens of Illinois, for 
the business community and the working 
people—for the poor, the middle class, and 
the wealthy—because we’re going together, 
and we’re going forward together. 

And I could give you example after exam- 
ple of that. But we have changed the way 
politics works in W ashington. It drives some 
people crazy, but we've done it. There are 
lots of pe ople who really, I think, in Washing- 
ton who are just kind of unhappy when the 
country is happy. You know, they would pre- 
fer it if the world really worked like those 
talk shows, you know, where people scream 
at each other and calli each other names and 
hurl labels around like they really meant 
something. 

But out here in the real world, in all those 
little towns I visited on the bus in Illinois 
in "92 and ’96, those people don’t need talk- 
ing heads screaming at each other; they need 
reasoned public debate by people who care 
deeply about their future and what their chil- 
dren’s lives will be like, actually producing 
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results that make a difference. And that’s 
what we're trying to do. And that’s what you 
ought to reward, because that’s what helps 
the people of Illinois to build a better future. 

And if you just look at this budget debate 
that we're having, it’s a historic, marvelous 
thing. And I still believe, even though we're 
disagreeing mostly because Members of 
Congress, being contentious as they are— 
some of them don’t want to adhere to the 
terms of the agreement at some point. But 
if you look at that agreement, it would bal- 
ance the budget but it would give us the big- 
gest increase in health care investment for 
children since Medicaid passed in 1965. It 
would balance the budget, but it would give 
us the biggest increase in educational invest- 
ment for our children since 1965 and the big- 
gest increase in access to colleges and univer- 
sities since the GI bill was passed 50 years 
ago. That’s what’s in that balanced budget. 
And make no mistake about it, those prior- 
ities are there because of our side and what 
we believe and what we brought to the table. 
And I think they deserve to be supported. 

And I'll just give you three specific exam- 
ples of things that bear the imprint of Carol 
Moseley-Braun: one in the past—I'll give you 
four—two in the budget, and one still in the 
future. 

Number one, she was a cosponsor of the 
Family and Medical Leave Act. It was the 
first bill I signed as President. Every month, 
my staff pulls for me a representative sample 
of mail I get from ordinary American citizens, 
people I’ve never met, people I never will 
meet. And among the most moving letters 
I have ever received are those that come 
from people who tell me: “My wife got sick.” 
“My child got sick.” “My father was dying.” 
“I got to take a little time off from work with- 
out losing my job.” “I got to be true and 
faithful to my family and true and faithful 
to my job, and I didn’t lose it.” “I’m a better 
employee and America is a better place be- 
cause of the Family and Medical Leave Act.” 

Believe me, if people who thought like us 
had never attained the White House and 
kept the majority in Congress when we did, 
it never would have become the law of the 
land. The other side said, “It’s going to hurt 
the economy.” It was the first bill I signed 
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1 93. If it’s hurting the economy 
a poor job of it. 


, it’s doing 


I believe we're a better place when people 
can succeed at home and at work. This is 
a problem that affects Americans of all in- 
come groups. A lot of upper income people 
tear their hair out worrying about how they 

can do what they’re supposed to do at work 

and still do right by their children. This fam- 
ily leave act symbolize s the values this coun- 
try ought to stand for. 

Two things in the budget. Number one, 
in 1993 we knew we would have to do some- 
thing extra if we wanted our cities and people 
who had literally been physically isolated 
from the mainstream of life to have any 
chance whatever to participate in the free en- 
terprise system and succeed. So we created 
the empowerment zone concept, which 
Carol Moseley-Braun supported and Chicago 
is participating. We created the Community 
Development Financial Institutions Act to 
set up banks like the South Shore Bank here 


in Chicago all over America so that people 
who could otherwise never get any credit to 
start their own business— 
employed business—in 


very often a self- 
isolated inner cities 
and poor rural areas would have a chance 
to do that. 

Hillary did a lot of work on these things 
when we were still living in Arkansas and has 
been all over the world promoting these kind 
of community financial institutions and these 
microenterprise businesses and loans to them 
in developing countries. It is amazing how 
much your Government has done to help 
people who would otherwise be desperately 
poor in countries all over the world to get 
credit to start their own businesses, and we 
had never done anything to help our own 
people do the same things. Carol Moseley- 
Braun was a cosponsor of that. In this bal- 
anced budget amendment we more than 
doubled the funds for the community devel- 
opment financial institutions. Eve rybody 
ought to have a chance to particips ite in this 
economic boom, and it won't be good enough 
for me until everybody does. And that’s what 
she’s trying to do. 

Number two, the cities of this country 
have worked and worked and worked to 
bring back economic vitality, and we now see 
unemployment in our 50 largest cities falling 
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by a third in the last 4 years. We've got eco- 
nomic growth coming back, and one of the 
biggest barriers to growth in the city is an 
environmental problem, where sites have 
been abandoned where economic activity 
used to occur, and it is not economical for 
someone else to come in and redevelop those 
sites and put people to work because of the 
cost of environmental cleanup. And our bal- 
anced budget—and these sites, by the way, 
are called brownfields. Most Americans don’t 
know what that is. You read of brownfield— 
a brownfield is a place, almost always in a 
city, where pecple used to make money and 
they left, and it’s now polluted, and people 
can’t afford to go in and make money there 
again. Otherwise, the cities would very often 
be the most economical places to invest for 
new business because that’s where the labor 
pool is—very often. 

So what we have done is to come up with 
a strategy to give tax credits to people who 
invest there and also to invest a lot more 
money through the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to try to help clean them up so 
we can have economic vitality coming back 
to the cities. Carol Moseley-Braun is one of 
the chief cosponsors of the brownfields le *gis- 
lation. It’s a very important part of Chicago's 
future and important to Illinois. And you 
ought to be for it. 

And the last thing I want to say is Carol 
Moseley-Braun is the first person who came 
to me and said, “Mr. President, I know the 
National Government has never done this 
before, but we ought to try to do something 
about the crumbling buildings in our coun- 
try’s school system.” We've got too many 
places like a school district where I was in 
Florida recently, when I had my unfortunate 
accident, where the children were going to 
school in 17 trailer houses, as well as the reg- 
ular school building. 
ed they were. 

I was in Finiedolphia the other day; the 
average age of a school building in Philadel- 
phia is 65 years of age. Now, a lot of those 
schools are very well built, but the »y're in poor 
repair. And there are a lot of school districts 
that simply don’t have the property tax base 
and simply don’t have a high enough percent- 
age of parents living in the school district as 
property owners to do everything they need 


That’s how over-crowd- 
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to do to rebuild these buildings. I'm trying 
to put a computer in every clasaroaw and 
library in the country. It will be of precious 
little comfort if the ce iling is leaking and the 
windows are cracked. 

And Carol Moseley-Braun said we ought 
to do something about this. And she per- 
suaded me to offer a partial solution to a 
huge national challenge. And in the budget 
agreement I could not persuade the leaders 
of the Congress, the majority, to go along 
with it. But I still believe in the end we'll 
get this done, especially if you reelect her, 
because it’s the right thing to do. 

But here’s a case where she was out front 
on an issue. She said, “We have a national 
interest. We're fixing to have the biggest in- 
crease in investment in education from the 
National Government in a whole generation, 
and we're going to leave tens of thousands 
of our children in substandard physical facili- 
ties where it will be very difficult for them 
to learn and for the teachers to teach. And 
we can’t solve the whole problem, but we 
ought to give States and localities the incen- 
tive to do more and say, ‘If you will do more, 
we'll do more to help you. You have to carry 
your load, but if you will, 
help you.” ” 

That is leadership: That’s what you hire 
people for. You hire people to make good 
decisions, to make your life better, to give 
you the tools to make the most of your own 
lives and you hire people to look to the future 
and come up with leadership ideas that may 
not be accepted when they're first floated but 
that have merit, that are right, and that in 
the end are going to prevail if you give the 
people who are advocating them the chance 
to serve long enough to do it. 

That’s my simple case to you. This is a bet- 
ter country today because in 1992 the State 
of Illinois sent Carol Moseley-Braun, a Dem- 


we'll do more to 


ocrat, to the United States Senate instead of 


her opponent. If you had sent her opponent 
there, the economic program I advanced 
would have failed by one vote and this would 
be a different country today. You should re- 
ward people who do things that are good for 
this country. And it’s a better country be- 
cause we have someone like her up there 
advocating these innovating approaches in 
the environment, in the economy, in families, 
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and in education. Listen, our best days are 
still ahead of us. Don’t kid yourself, this 
country has got a brilliant future. But we 
have to face our challenges. 

And I close with this point: About 10 days 
ago I went out to San Diego and gave a 
speech about race, not yesterday's racial chal- 
lenges but tomorrow's. And I pointed out, 
among other things, that today we already 
have five school districts in America where 
the children come from over 100 different 
racial and ethnic groups. In a matter of a 
year or two, we'll have 12 school districts. 

We have a large number of our biggest 
counties, including this one, where there are 
people from over 100 different racial and 
ethnic groups. Today we have one State, Ha- 
waii, where there is no majority race. In 3 
years, California will join Hawaii, and they 
represent 13 percent of the total population 
of America. But within 30 years, America will 
have no majority race. 

We must find a way to work with each 
other across racial lines, to sit down and talk 
honestly with each other, and to realize that 
we have a deep and profound stake in the 
success of each other’s children. That’s what 
I couldn't help thinking about when those 
kids were up here singing tonight. You didn’t 
care what color they were, did you? And you 
didn’t care what their backgrounds were. 
And they made you feel better, didn’t they? 
You felt better when they were singing than 
you've felt all night long. Why? Because they 
represented the best of you and all of your 
hopes for the future. 

One of the things I like about Carol 
Moseley-Braun is she can work with different 
kinds of people. She can reach across the 
lines that divide, and she gets up there every 
day and tries to get something done. And 
that’s why I tried to become your President. 
That’s the test that I always wanted to meas- 
ure myself against. But most importantly, 
that’s the right thing for all those children 
that were up here singing. 

So you think about those things, and think 
about them today, tomorrow, and through 
November of 1998, and send her back to the 
Senate so that we can keep moving America 
forward. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. in the Ball- 
room at the Sheraton Hotel. 
referred to Mayor Richard M 
Margaret; Rev. Willie Barrow of Operation 
PUSH; Emil Jones, president, Illinois State Sen- 
ate; Gary LaPaille, Democratic 
Party; and James Houlihan, Cook County assessor 


In his remarks, he 
Daley and his wife, 


chair, Illinois 


Remarks at the Funeral Service for 
Henry Oren Grisham in Hope, 
Arkansas 

June 26, 1997 


Reverend Hight, Duayne and Conrad and 
Falva and Myra and all the family, we come 

he ‘re to celebrate the life of one of the most 
truly remarkable people I have ever known, 
a man without wealth or power, without posi- 
tion or any pretense, who was, nonetheless, 
loved, admired, re spected because he was 
smart and wise, profoundly good, and I might 
add, very funny. 

There will be a lot of tears shed in the 
family section today, and you might say, well, 
how could you cry that much for a man who 
had God’s gift of 92 years? Because he was 
forever young, and we wish he'd lived to be 
192 

Everyone who ever knew him had a story 
about him, about hunting or fishing or farm- 
ing, about sharing a meal or swapping a tale. 
One of the young men at the funeral home 
came up to me this morning, just before we 

came out and said, “You baow, he 
kept me up. He made me laugh.” 

One of the members of the family said he 
was the 
life. Everyone who talks about him has clear, 
vivid memories of his wit and his wisdom 
and, I might add, his remarkable ability to 
be both brutally honest and always kind. 

When I was a young boy, badly in need 
of a hand up and a little kindness and wis- 
dom, whenever I was at his house and Ollie’s, 
I always felt at home. But he always treated 
everybody that way. After I became a grown 
man, he only called me one time, in our 
whole life together, just once, to tell me that 
in 1979, a year before all the experts said 
it, that I could not be reelected Governor 
because I had made people mad. And I said, 
“Well, what do you think I ought to do about 
it?” He said, “Tell them you made a mistake 


always 


salt of the Earth and the spice of 


and undo it, for goodness sake.” I said, “I 
can’t do that.” He said, “Good, after the next 
election, you'll have a lot more time to spend 
with me.” [Laughter] And he was right. 

After Ollie got sick and died, he still con- 
tinued to drive around and be active. And 
I told Reverend Hight this morning the 
funny story he told me. In the last few years, 
he used to take two ladies who were older 
than he was, in their nineties, driving once 
a week. He said, “Nobody else would go take 
them out, so I would just go take them out 
once a week and drive them around. We have 
a grand time.” He was about 87 at the time. 
And I said, “Do like these older 
women?” He said, “You know, I do. It seems 
like they're a little more settled.” [Laughter} 

The great poet, William Wordsworth, said 
that the last, best hope of a good man’s life 
are the little unremembered acts of kindness 
and love. I'll bet you every person here today 
who ever met that man has an act of kindness 
and love that you remember. 

He really did the things that matter most 
in life very well. He was a great husband, 
a great father, a great grandfather, a great 
uncle. He was a great friend. My most vivid 
memory of him, I think, will always be after 
Ollie got sick _ they had to put her in a 
place whe »re she could be cared for. And he 
was going through this awful period when 
she was failing, and he loved her so much. 
I stopped to see him one night in his house, 
and we were all alone there. We talked and 
shot the breeze for a long time. We laughed, 
and he told stories and everything was just 
normal. And finally, it was real late, and I 
had to drive back to Little Rock, and I said, 
“Buddy, I’ve got to go.” He said, “Okay.” 
I was on my way out the door, and he 
grabbed me by the arm, and I turned around, 
and he had tears in his eyes—it was the only 
time I ever saw them—and I said, “This is 
really hard, isn’t it?” And he smiled, and he 
said, “You know, it is. But when I married 
her, I signed on for the whole load, and most 
of it’s been pretty good.” I have never heard 
a better testament of love and devotion than 
that. 

So I say of his great life, all of it was more 
than pretty good. If our country and our 
world had more people like Henry Oren 

Grisham, how much better it would be, how 


you 
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many more children would have a happy 
childhood, how much more peace and har- 
mony there would be. 

Conrad’s poem said it all, and I’m pretty 
sure God heard it. 

Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10:20 a.m. at the Brazze/Oak Crest Chapel. 
Henry Oren Grisham was the President’s uncle. 
In his remarks, the President referred to Rev. L.V 
Hight, pastor, Unity Baptist Church and Mr 
Grisham’s late wife, Ollie, Duayne and 
Conrad, and his daughters Falva Grisham Lively 
and Myra Grisham Irvin. 


his sons, 


Remarks to the United Nations 
Special Session on Environment and 
Development in New York City 

June 26, 1997 


Thank you very much. Mr. President, Mr. 
Secretary-General, ladies and gentlemen: 
Five years ago in Rio, the nations of the 
world joined together around a simple but 
revolutionary proposition, that today’s 
progress must not come at tomorrow's ex- 
pense. 

In our era, the environment has moved to 
the top of the international agenda because 
how well a nation honors it will have an im- 
pact, for good or ill, not only on the people 
of that nation but all across the globe. Pre- 
serving the resources we share is crucial not 
only for the quality of our individual environ- 
ments and health but also to maintain stabil- 
ity and peace within nations and among 
them. As the father of conservation in our 
Nation, John Muir, said, “When we try to 
pick anything out by itself, we find it hitched 
to everything else in the universe.” 

In the years since Rio, there has been real 
progress in some areas. Nations have banned 
the dumping of radioactive wastes in the 
ocean and reduced marine pollution from 
sources on land. We're working to protect 
the precious coral reefs, to conserve threat- 
ened fish, to stop the advance of deserts. At 
the Cairo Conference on Population and De- 
velopment, we reaffirmed the crucial impor- 
tance of cooperative family planning efforts 
to long-term sustainable development 
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Here in America, we have worked to clean 
up a record number of our toxic dumps, and 
we intend to clean 500 more over the next 
4 years. We passed new laws to better protect 
our water, created new national parks and 
monuments, and worked to harmonize our 
efforts for environmental protection, eco- 
nomic growth, and social improvement, 
aided by a distinguished Council on Sustain- 
able Development. 

Yesterday I announced the most far-reach- 
ing efforts to improve air quality in our Na- 
tion in 20 years, cutting smog levels dramati- 

cally and, for the first time ever, setting 
standards to lower the levels of the fine par- 
ticles in the atmosphere that form soot. In 
America, the incidence of childhood asthma 
has been increasing rapidly. It is now the sin- 
gle biggest reason our children are hospital- 
ized. These measures will help to change 
that, to improve health of people of all ages, 
and to prevent as many as 15,000 premature 
deaths a year. Still, we here have much more 
to do, especially in reducing America’s con- 
tribution to global climate change. 

The science is clear and compelling: We 
humans are changing the global climate. 
Concentrations of greenhouse gases in = 
atmosphere are at their highest levels i 
more than 200,000 years, and climbing 
sharply. If the trend is not changed, scientists 
expect the seas to rise 2 feet or more over 
the next century. In America, that means 
9,000 square miles of Florida, Louisiana, and 
other coastal areas will be flooded. In Asia, 
17 percent of Bangladesh, land on which 6 
million people now live, will be lost. Island 
chains such as the Maldives will disappear 
from the map, unless we reverse the pre- 
dictions. 

Climate changes will disrupt agriculture, 
cause severe droughts and floods and the 
spread of infectious diseases, which will be 
a big enough problem for us under the best 
of circumstances in the 21st century. There 
could be 50 million or more cases of malaria 
a year. We can expect more deaths from heat 
stress. Just 2 years ago, here in the United 
States in the city of Chicago, we saw the trag- 
edy of more than 400 of our citizens dying 
during a severe heat wave. 

No nation can escape this danger. None 
can evade its responsibility to confront it. 
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And we must all do our part, industrial na- 


tions that emit the largest quantities of 


greenhouse gases today and developing na- 
tions whose greenhouse gas emissions are 
growing rapidly. I applaud the European 
Union for its strong focus on this issue, and 
the World Bank for setting environmental 
standards for projects it will finance in the 
developing world. 

Here in the United States, we must do bet- 
ter. With 4 percent of the world’s population, 
we already produce more than 20 percent 
of its greenhouse gases. Frankly, our record 
since Rio is not sufficient. We have been 
blessed with high rates of growth and mil- 
lions of new jobs over the last few years, but 
that has led to an increase in greenhouse gas 
emissions in spite of the adoption of new con- 
servation practices So we must do better, 
and we will. 

The air quality action I took yesterday is 
a positive first step, but more must follow. 
In order to reduce greenhouse gases and 
grow the economy, we must invest more in 
the technologies of the future. I am directing 
my Cabinet to work to develop them. Gov- 
ermment, universities, business, and labor 
must work together. All these efforts must 
be sustained over years, indeed, over dec- 
ades. As Vice President Gore said Monday, 
“Sustainable development requires sustained 
commitment.” With that commitment, we 
can succeed. 

We must create new technologies and de- 
velop new strategies like emissions trading 
that will both curtail pollution and support 
continued economic growth. We owe that in 
the developed world to ourselves and, equal- 
ly, to those in the developing nations. 

Many of the technologies that will help us 
to meet the new air quality standards can 
also help us to address climate change. This 
is a challenge we must undertake imme- 
diately and one in which I personally plan 
to play a critical role. 

In the United States, in order to do our 
part, we have to first convince the American 
people and the Congress that the climate 
change problem is real and imminent. I will 
convene a White House Conference on Cli- 
mate Change later this year to lay the sci- 
entific facts before our people, to understand 
that we must act, and to lay the economic 
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facts there so that they understand the bene- 
fits and the costs. With the best ideas and 
strategies and new technologies and_in- 
creased productivity and energy efficiency, 
we can turn the challenge to our advantage. 

We will work with our people, and we will 
bring to the Kyoto Conference a strong 
American commitment to realistic and bind- 
ing limits that will significantly reduce our 
emissions of greenhouse gases. 

I want to mention three other initiatives 
briefly that we are taking to deal with climate 
change and to advance sustainable develop- 
ment here and beyond our borders. 

First, to help. developing nations reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, the United States 
will provide one billion dollars in assistance 
over the next 5 years to support energy effi- 
ciency, develop alternative energy sources, 
and improve resource management to pro- 
mote growth that does not have an adverse 
effect on the climate. 

Second, we will do more to encourage pri- 
vate investment to meet environmental 
standards. The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation will now require that its projects 
adhere to new and strengthened environ- 
mental guidelines, just as our Export-Import 
Bank already does and as I hope our allies 
and friends soon will. Common guidelines for 
responsible investment clearly would lead to 
more sustainable growth in developing na- 
tions. 

Third, we must increase our use of new 
technologies, even as we move to develop 
more new technologies. Already, we are 
working with our auto industry to produce 
cars by early in the next century that are 3 
times as fuel-efficient as today’s vehicles. 
Now we will work with businesses and com- 
munities to use the sun’s energy to reduce 
our reliance on fossil fuels by installing solar 
panels on one million more roofs around our 
nation by 2010. Capturing the Sun’s warmth 
can help us to turn down the Earth’s tem- 
perature. 

Distinguished leaders, in all of our cultures 
we have been taught from time immemorial 
that, as Scripture says, “One generation 
passes away and another comes, but the 
Earth abides forever.” We must strengthen 
our stewardship of the environment to make 
that true and to ensure that when this gen- 
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eration passes, the young man who just spoke 
before me and all of those of his generation 
will inherit a rich and abundant Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in the 
United Nations General Assembly. In his remarks, 
he referred to General Assembly President Razali 
Ismail and Secretary-General Kofi Annan. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Statement on the Supreme Court 
Decision on the Line Item Veto 
June 26, 1997 


I am very pleased with today’s Supreme 
Court decision that turned back the chal- 
lenge to the line item veto. This decision 
clears the way for the President to use this 
valuable tool for eliminating waste in the 
Federal budget and for enlivening the public 


debate over how to make the best use of pub- 
lic funds. 
The line item vete enables Presidents to 


that the Federal Government is 
spending public resources as wisely as pos- 
sible. It permits the President to cancel dis- 
cretionary spending, new entitlement author- 
ity, and certain types of tax provisions that 
benefit special interests at the expense of the 
public interest. 

The line item veto is also a practical and 
principled means of serving the constitu- 
tional balance of powers. This new authority 
brings us closer to the Founders’ view of an 
effective executive role in the legislative 
process. With it, the President will be able 
to prevent Congress from enacting special in- 
terest provisions under the cloak of a 500- 
or 1,000-page bill. Special interest provisions 
that do not serve the national interest will 
no longer escape proper scrutiny. 

I was pleased to work with Congress to 
secure an historic agreement to balance the 
budget. The line item veto will help to keep 
the budget in balance and provide us with 
added discipline by ensuring that, as tight 
budgets increasingly squeeze our resources, 
we put our public funds to the best possible 
uses. 


ensure 
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I intend to use it whenever appropniate, 
and I look forward to using it wisely. 


Statement on the Supreme Court 
Decision on the Communications 
Decency Act 


June 26, 1997 


Today the Supreme Court ruled that por- 
tions of the Communications Decency Act 
addressing indecency are not constitutional. 
We will study its opinion closely. 

The administration remains firmly com- 
mitted to the provisions—both in the CDA 
and elsewhere in the criminal code—that 
prohibit the transmission of obscenity over 
the Internet and via other media. Similarly, 
we remain committed to vigorous enforce- 
ment of Federal prohibitions against trans- 
mission of child pornography over the 
Internet and another prohibition that makes 
criminal the use of the Internet by 
pedophiles to entice children to engage in 
sexual activity. 

The Internet is an incredibly powerful me- 
dium for freedom of speech and freedom of 
expression that should be protected. It is the 
biggest change in human communications 
since the printing press and is being used 
to educate our children, promote electronic 
commerce, provide valuable health care in- 
formation, and allow citizens to keep in touch 
with their Government. But there is material 
on the Internet that is clearly inappropriate 
for children. As a parent, I understand the 
concerns that parents have about their chil- 
dren accessing inappropriate material. 

If we are to make the Internet a powerful 
resource for learning, we must give parents 
and teachers the tools they need to make the 
Internet safe for children. 

Therefore, in the coming days, I will con- 
vene industry leaders and groups represent- 
ing teachers, parents, and librarians. We can 
and must develop a solution for the Internet 
that is as powerful for the computer as the 
V-chip will be for the television and that pro- 
tects children in ways that are consistent with 
America’s free speech values. With the right 
technology and rating systems, we can help 
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ensure that our children don’t end up in the 
red light districts of cyberspace. 


Statement on the Supreme Court 
Decision on Fhysician-Assisted 
Suicide 

June 26, 1997 


I am very pleased with today’s Supreme 
Court decision which accepted my adminis- 
tration’s position that States may ban physi- 
cian-assisted suicide. The decision is a victory 
for all Americans—it prevents us from going 
down a very dangerous and troubling path 
on this difficult and often agonizing issue. 

With today’s decision, the Court voices its 
concern that there is a significant distinction 
between assisting in death and allowing 
death to occur. Not only is this an important 
legal distinction, 
dee P moral and ethical implications. 

I have a great deal of sympathy and a pro- 
found respect for those who suffer from in- 
curable illnesses and for their families. I have 
had a number of family members die from 
painful and protracted illnesses. Even so, I 
have always expressed my strong opposition 
to physician-assisted suicide. I believe that 
it is wrong and have always believed it to 
be wrong. 

This issue is unavoidably heart-rendering, 
and we must never ignore the agony of termi- 
nally ill patients, but the Supreme Court 
made the right decision today. The risks and 
consequences of physician-assisted suicide 
are simply too great. 


Message to the Congress on Libya 
June 26, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of January 
10, 1997, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order 12543 of January 7, 1986. 
This re port is submitted pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Eme rge neies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the Inter- 
national Emergency tae Powers Act 
CTEEPA’). 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and section 
505(c) of the International Security and De- 


it is also a distinction of 
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velopment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa—9(c). 

1. As previously reported, on January 2, 
1997, I renewed for another year the national 
emergency with re spect to Libya pursuant to 
the IEEPA. This renewal extended the cur- 
rent comprehensive financial and trade em- 
bargo against Libya in effect since 1986. 
Under these sanctions, virtually all trade with 

Libya is prohibited, and all assets owned or 
sash d by the Libyan government in the 
United States or in the possession or control 
of U.S. persons are blocked. 

2. There have been no amendments to the 
Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 
550 (the “Regulations”), administered by the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control (OFAC) of 
the Department of the Treasury, since my 
last report on January 10, 1997. 

3. During the last 6-month period, OFAC 
reviewed numerous applications for licenses 
to authorize transactions under the Regula- 
tions. Consistent with OFAC’s ongoing scru- 
tiny of banking transactions, the largest cat- 
egory of license approvals (68) concerned re- 
quests by non-Libyan persons or entities to 
unblock transfers interdicted because of what 
appeared to be Government of Libya inter- 
ests. Two licenses authorized the provision 
of legal services to the Government of Libya 
in connection with actions in U.S. courts in 
which the Government of Libya was named 
as defendant. Licenses were also issued au- 
thorizing diplomatic and U.S. government 
transactions and to permit U.S. companies 
to engage in transactions with respect to in- 
tellectual property protection in Libya. A 
total of 75 licenses were issued during the 
reporting period. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
OFAC continued to emphasize to the inter- 
national banking community in the United 
States the importance of identifying and 
blocking payments made by or on behalf of 
Libya. The office worked closely with the 
banks to assure the effectiveness in interdic- 
tion software systems used to identify such 
payments. During the reporting period, more 
than 100 transactions potentially involving 
Libya were interdicted. 

5. Since my last report, OFAC collected 
13 civil monetary penalties totaling nearly 
$90,000 for violations of the U.S. sanctions 
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against Libya. Ten of the violations involved 
the failure of banks to block funds trans- 
ferred to Libyan-controlled financial institu- 
tions or commercial entities in Libya. Three 
U.S. corporations paid the OFAC penalties 
for export violations as part of the global plea 
agreements with the Department of Justice. 
Sixty-seven other cases are in active penalty 
processing. 

6. Various enforcement actions carried 
over from previous reporting periods have 
continued to be aggressively pursued. Nu- 


merous investigations are ongoing and new 


reports of violations are being scrutinized. 

7. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Jan- 
uary 7 through July 6, 1997, that are directly 
attributable to the exercise of the powers and 


authorities conferred by the declaration of 


the Libyan national emergency are estimated 
at approximately $660,000.00. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 


fice of Foreign Assets Control, the Office of 


the General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

8. The policies and the actions of the Gov- 
ernment of Libya continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the national 
security and foreign policy of the United 
States. In adopting United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 883 in November 1993, 
the Security Council determined that the 
continued failure of the 
Libya to demonstrate by concrete actions its 
renunciation of terrorism, and in particular 
its continued failure to respond fully and ef- 
fectively to the requests and decisions of the 
Security Council in Resolutions 731 and 748, 
concerning the bombing of the Pan Am 103 
and UTA 772 flights, constituted a threat to 
international peace and security. The United 
States will continue to coordinate its com- 
prehensive sanctions enforcement efforts 
with those of other U.N. member states. We 
remain determined to ensure that the per- 
petrators of the terrorist acts against Pan Am 
103 and UTA 772 are brought to justice. The 
families of the victims in the murderous 
Lockerbie bombing and other acts of Libyan 
terrorism deserve nothing less. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my disposal 
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to apply economic sanctions against Libya 
fully and effectively, so long as those meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue to re- 
port periodically to the Congress on signifi- 
cant developments as required by law. 
William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 26, 1997. 


NoTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 27 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
June 26, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 396(i)), 
I transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for Fis- 
cal Year 1996 and the Inventory of the Fed- 
eral Funds Distributed to Public Tele- 
communications Entities by Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies: Fiscal Year 1996. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 26, 1997. 


Note: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 27. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the South Africa-United States Tax 
Convention and Documentation 


June 26, 1997 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Republic of South Africa for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with Respect to Taxes on In- 
come and Capital Gains, signed at Cape 
Town February 17, 1997. Also transmitted 
is the report of the Department of State con- 
cerning the Convention. 

This Convention, which generally follows 
the U.S. model tax treaty, provides maximum 
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rates of tax to be applied to vanous types 
of income and protection from double tax- 
ation of income. The Convention also pro- 
vides for the exchange of information to pre- 
vent fiscal evasion and sets forth standard 
rules to limit the benefits of the Convention 
so that they are available only to residents 
that are not engaged in treaty shopping. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to this Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 26, 1997. 
This message 


NOTE was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 27 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the League of United 
Latin American Citizens 

June 27, 1997 


Thank you, Presi- 
dent Robles. I enjoyed very much our meet- 
ing with you and your board members a few 
days ago, and I know since then several mem- 
bers of my administration had the 
chance to visit with you during your conven- 
tion—our United Nations Ambassador, Bill 
Richardson; SBA Administrator Aida Alva- 
rez; Ida Castro, the Director of Women’s Bu- 
reau at the Labor Department; and my Dep- 
uty Assistant for Legislative Affairs, Janet 
Murguia. Secretary Pefia would have been 
there, too, except that he has just become 
a new dad for the third time, little Ryan 
Federico, so he now has a namesake. 

I thank you for inviting me to join } you in 
celebrating the achievements of LULAC and 
of Latinos across our Nation. LULAC has a 
proud history, and for more than 65 years 
now you've fought to advance the rights and 
the opportunities of Hispanic-Americans, 
and in so doing, your dedication has helped 
all of America. 

Two weeks ago I asked all Americans to 
join me in thinking about and talking about 
how America can use our great diversity of 
race and ethnicity as a strength to get past 
our divisions and closer to what unites us so 


Thank you ve ry much. 


have 
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that we can become the world’s greatest mul- 
tiracial, multiethnic democracy in the 21st 
century. Hispanic-Americans must be a big 
part of this initiative. Latinos represent the 
youngest and fastest growing population in 
our Nation and in many ways America’s suc- 
cess depends upon Hispanic success. That's 
why we have to all work in partnership to 
create a plan of action to allow every child 
to make the most of his or her life. 

Earlier this week, Aida Alvarez and I met 
with Belen and the LULAC executive coun- 
cil, as I said a moment ago. We had a very 
constructive talk about the work that still 
needs to be done to ensure that Hispanics 
share in the fruits of the strong economy. 
In the last 4 years, the Hispanic une mploy- 
ment rate has gone down from 11.3 percent 
when I took elles. to about 7.4 percent in 
May. That’s been one of the great dividends 
of more than 12 million new jobs created in 
our economy. And when we won a raise in 
the minimum wage, 1.6 million Hispanic 
workers benefitted directly. 

In the first 3 years of our administration, 
more than 220,000 new Hispanic-American- 
owned businesses were created. Our Small 
Business Administration helped even more 
Latino-owned businesses to get the manage- 
ment training and counseling they need to 
succeed. A new study shows that between 
1987 and 1996, the number of companies 
owned by Hispanic women, in particular, has 
grown at three times the overall rate of busi- 
ness growth. All of this signals progress. 

But our work is far from over. That’s a 
cause despite a strong work ethic and < 
strong sense of pe srsonal re sponsibility, His. 
panic-Americans are the only racial or ethnic 
group in America that has experienced a de- 
cline in income during our current economic 
boom. One big reason is the high Hispanic 
high school dropout rate: it’s far above that 
of blacks and whites; it’s holding young His- 
panics back. Many times these dropouts only 
want to help their families by bringing in in- 
come. But long, hard hours at the low paying 
jobs will never amount to the earning poten- 
tial of someone who stays in school. In the 
new economy, education is the key and re- 
sponsibility means staying in school. That's 
the message we must get out to young 
Latinos. 
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I know 
many 


you share my concern that too 
Latino youth are missing out on an 
education. I'm especially pleased by the in- 
terest your organization has shown for our 
America Reads initiative. Since our meeting 
on Monday, your president has — n with 

Carol Rasco at our De partment of Edu- 
cation, and we have committed to work with 
LULAC to ensure that LULAC volunteers 
are a critical part of this important effort. 

Latinos know about helping others, an im- 
pressive 15 percent of the participants in our 
AmeriCorps program of national service are 
Hispanic. With your help in the participation 
of AmeriCorps and other volunteers, we'll be 
able to mobilize a million people to make 
sure that all of our children can read inde- 
pendently by the third grade. America Reads 
will help our children to succeed and to stay 
in school. 

I want all young people to have the tools 
they need. That’s why our budget agreement 
increases funding for bilingual education by 
27 percent. It’s the bridge that some students 
need to achieve in English. [Applause] Thank 
you. We've also worked to widen access to 
with the largest increase in Pell 
grants in two decades, a big increase in work 
study funds, and by proposing scholarships 
that would make 2 years at a community col- 
lege affordable for every single family, be- 


college, 


cause I believe the 13th and 14th years of 


school must become as universal as a high 
school diploma is today. 

We also want every family to be able to 
deduct up to $10,000 a year to help pay for 
the cost of any higher education after high 
school. All that is part of the biggest increase 
in higher education since the GI bill 50 years 
ago, and it’s included in our balanced budget 
proposal. We are working with Congress to 
ensure that the budget agreement does not 
short-change education. And I ask you to 
stand with us in that. [Applause] Thank you. 

also want to tell you where we are in 
the budget negotiations on the matter of ben- 
efits for legal immigrants. As you know, when 
Congress enacted last year’s welfare law, it 
included provisions affecting legal immi- 
grants that were harsh and had nothing to 
do with the real goal of welfare reform, mov- 
ing people from welfare to work. Since then, 
we ve worked hard to restore SSI and Medic- 
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aid eligibility for disabled legal immigrants. 
I place a great deal of importance on this 
issue, and I’m hopeful that with the recent 
Senate action we will be able to restore bene- 
fits to both disabled and elderly nondisabled 
immigrants who were in the United States 
when the law was signed last August. 

We all have a role to play in making a bet- 
ter future for coming generations. Citizens 
and Government must work together. We've 
got to give every child a fair chance to live 
out his or her dreams. We have to give every 
child a safe place to grow up. We have to 
give all of our children decent health care, 
a world-class education, and a more united, 
— America—one America. 

I applaud LULAC for your commitment 
to improving the lives of Hispanic citizens, 
and I look forward to continuing our work 
and partnership toward the great goal of one 
America for the 21st century. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Ms. Robles. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. And now, if you will permit us, 
we do have some questions from the LULAC 
membership. And I would like to introduce 
to you the national president of the LULAC 
youths, Alejandro Meraz, a senior at Skyline 
High School in Dallas, Texas, that will pose 
the first question. 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

The President. Good morning, Alejandro. 


Hispanic High School Dropout Rate 

Q. As you are aware, the Hispanic high 
school dropout rate is extremely high. Al- 
lowed to continue, this problem would dev- 
astate the Hispanic community. What initia- 
tives are you already undertaking to reduce 
the dropout rate in Hispanic communities? 
And what additional steps can be taken to 
alleviate this problem? 

The President. First of all, let me say that 
I take this problem very, very seriously. I 
have been talking about it all across America. 
I raised it at the University of California in 
San Diego at my race speech, where 45 per- 
cent of the graduates in the class were His- 
panics. I think that we all understand what 
we have to do here. I have charged Gene 
Sperling, who is the head of National Eco- 
nomic Council, and Maria Echaveste, who 
heads my Office of Public Liaison, to make 
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sure that our educational initiatives address 
the specific concerns regarding Hispanic 
dropouts. They, along with the Department 
of Education, will work with the Congres- 
sional Hispanic Caucus and other Hispanic 
leaders to evaluate our current programs to 
identify positive actions that can be taken 


right now to increase the percentage of 


Latinos graduating from high school and in- 
crease the number going on to college. 

Let me just mention two or three specific 
things that I think can be done. Number one, 
if we can succeed in our goal of making sure 
that every 8-year-old is proficient in reading 
by the third grade, that will increase the abil- 
ity of children whose first language is not 
English to do well in school, and it will in- 
crease the chances that they will stay there. 

Number two, having national standards for 
all children will help Hispanic students. | 
spoke with the wonderful Latino super- 
intendent of the San Antonio, Texas, school 
district the day before yesterday, and she said 
that San Antonio would become the first 
large city in Texas to participate in our na- 
tional standards program, including testing 
fourth graders for reading and eighth graders 
for math in 1999. Why? Because they are 
learning in San Antonio that when you raise 
academic standards, you make school more 
interesting and more meaningful to people, 
and they are far less likely to drop out. 

So I believe raising these standards and 
giving children a chance to get a good edu- 
cation in high school will, in fact, lead to a 
substantial reduction in the Hispanic dropout 
rate, especially if we’ve done our job on read- 
ing in the early grades. 

Now, in addition to that, I think it is very, 
very important that we follow up on another 
one of the goals of the Presidents’ Summit 
of Service. We need to make sure that all 
these young people who are at risk of drop- 
ping out have an adult mentor who is working 
with them, trying to help them and encour- 
age them to stay in school and continue on 
their road in education. 

So I think that that is another thing that 
we really need to focus on. We know from 
experience in community after community 
after community that if there is at least one 
caring adult which is trying to tie the young 
boy or the young girl to school, to school life 
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and help them succeed, that will also make 
a big difference. 

So those are just three things that I think 
we should start with. But we’re going to work 
on it here at the White House; we're going 
to work with the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus and the Department of Education. 
And we want to do everything we can to 
make sure that there are more young people 
like you as we move into the 21st century. 

Ms. Robles. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. And now I would like to introduce 
to you the District Director of LULAC in 
Hollister, California, Ms. Micki Luna. 

Q. Greetings from the Golden State of 
California, Mr. President. 


The President. Hello. 


Affirmative Action 

Q. We applaud your recent announcement 
to create a commission to study race relations 
in our country. However, we are increasingly 
concerned about the effects of California’s 
Proposition 209, which eliminated affirma- 
tive action programs in our community. What 
actions are you taking to lessen or to reverse 
the effects of Proposition 209, which have 
already drastically lowered Hispanic enroll- 
ment in higher education within the univer- 
sity system of California? 

The President. Well, Micki, first of all, 
I’ve tried to continue to speak out in favor 
of affirmative action as I have been, as you 
know, for the last several years, to discourage 
anyone else from doing the same thing. I 
think that’s very important. 

Secondly, I have asked the Domestic Pol- 
icy Council to coordinate a review by the Jus- 
tice Department and the Education Depart- 
ment on the impact of Proposition 209 and 
the Hopwood decision in Texas. We need to 
make sure that we do everything we can to 
keep the doors of higher education open to 
all Americans, including all minorities. We 
are looking for specific things that we can 
do to ensure that higher education does not 
become segregated or that the progress 
we've made over the last 20 years is not re- 
versed. 

Secondly, I think we need to do more in 
secondary schools to prepare young people 
for college. If we can really implement the 
standards movement that I’m pushing for 
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over the country and get all the schools, like 
the San Antonio district, to participate, what 
we will see is that we will do a better job 
of giving our young people the tools they 
need to get into college in the first place. 

One of the things that I have noted is that 
so many affirmative action students have 
done very, very well in the universities of our 
country. ‘They’ ve also improved the quality 
of education there for other students by di- 
versifying the student body. And because 
they do well it means that they could have 
done better on the entrance test, they could 
have done better in the beginning if we, their 
parent’s generation, had provided them a 
finer elementary and secondary education. 
So I think that’s a big part of this answer, 
too. 

But I’m not willing to give up on affirma- 
tive action in education. I’m not about to give 
up on it. And we are exploring what our legal 
options are, as well as what policies we might 
imple ment to try to stop public higher edu- 
cation in America from becoming reseg- 
~—— 

. Robles. Thank you, Mr. President. 
in ‘a this time may I introduce to you the 
LULAC national vice president for the 
Southwest from Dallas, Texas, Mr. Hector 
Flores. 

Q. Thank you, Madam Chair. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. President. 

The President. Good morning, Hector. 

Q. I'm glad to see you again. 

The President. Thank you. 


Empowerment Zones Along the Border 


Q. Mr. President, despite the general low 
level of unemployment throughout the coun- 
try, our communities along the United States 
and Mexican border continue to experience 
high unemployment levels, ranging from as 
high as 12 to 15 percent. Will you work with 
LULAC to increase empowerment zones 
along the border to reduce the devastating 
high level of unemployment in these areas, 
sir? 

The President. The short answer to your 
question is, yes, I will do what I can to in- 
crease the availability of empowerment 
zones, enterprise communities, incentives in 
all the high unemployment areas of our coun- 
try. 
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Two weeks ago, the Vice President was in 
southwest Texas and hosted a townhall meet- 
ing in McAllen at the Southwest Border Con- 
ference. It was a gathering of over 200 people 
from the rural empowerment zones, includ- 
ing mayors, local elected officials, Represent- 
atives from five States that are involved in 
these issues. And one of the things we 
learned is that we must have economic devel- 
opment along the borders to combat these 
double-digit unemployment rates. 

We're working to find additional moneys 
now to fund more zones to help people help 
themselves. And let me say that in my budg- 
et, I call for a doubling of the number of 
empowerment zones and enterprise commu- 
nities. We know that these things will work. 
[Applause] Thank you. 

One of the continuing struggles I’m having 
up here in Congress to get the right kind 
of balanced budget is to get the Senate and 
the House to agree to invest funds in the 
empowerment zones, in the enterprise com- 
munities. Now, we've had one empowerment 
zone in south Texas. You know that it can 
work. And one of the things I'd like to ask 
LULAC to do is to write or call the Members 
of the House and the Senate who represent 
the border States and remind them that these 
empowerment zones are important and that 
they will work. We've got to get in the final 
budget coming to me—we have got to get 
funds for the empowerment zones and the 
enterprise communities, because we know 
we have to turn these communities that are 
in difficult shape, that have not participated 
in our economic revival. We know we’ve got 
to turn them around one by one with local 
leadership and private sector investment. 

I will do my part. But when you leave here 
I want to implore you all to contact the Mem- 
bers of Congress, especially in the border 
States, and intensely argue for not only reau- 
thorization of the empowerment zones but 
to expand their number. If you do, I will go 
in there and work with you to get these high 
unemployment areas fully participating in 
our economic recovery. 

Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. 

Ms. Robles. Thank you, Mr. President. On 
behalf of all the LULAC membership, 
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110,000 grassroots members from across the 
United States and the Island of Puerto Rico, 
I thank you. | particularly want to thank you 
also on behalf of the State director of the 
State of Arkansas, Mr. Ben Rodriguez 

The President. My long-time friend. 

Ms. Robles. - 
your native State. 

The President. Thank you. Tell him I said 
hello. Bless you. 

Ms. Robles. He’s here in the audience, 
sir. He’s listening to you. 


The President. Hello, Ben. [Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. by sat- 
ellite from Room 459 of the Old Executive Office 
Building to the meeting in California. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Belen Robles, president, and 
Mickie Luna, district director, San Bernardino; 
and Hector Flores, vice president, Southwest, 
League of United Latin American Citizens. 


Remarks on Signing the Drug-Free 
Communities Act of 1997 and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

June 27, 1997 


The President. Let me, first of all, say to 
you, Congressman Portman, and to Con- 
gressman Levin and Congressman Hastert 
and, in his absence, Congressman Rangel, 
and to the Senators who worked on this, this 
is a very important day for this legislation 
because it does reflect our commitment in 
Washington to behave in the way that people 
in communities behave when they do what 
works in fighting the drug problem, and I 
cannot thank you enough. 

This is—the fact that we did this in a bipar- 
tisan fashion, and we did it, to use Congress- 
man Portman’s words, based on trying to leg- 
islate nationally a system not only to em- 
power people to do what we know works in 
some communities today already but to give 
them the incentive to do more of it, is, I 
think, a great thing. So I thank the Congress- 
men for being here. I thank the members 
of the Cabinet for their support. I thank Jim 
Kopple, the president of the Community 
Antidrug Coalitions of America; Dick 
Bonnette, the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America; and all the rest of you who are here. 
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Now, before I sign this bill, I have to make 
a couple of comments about—this has been 
a very interesting week of momentous deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court. Today the Su- 
preme Court issued a ruling on the Brady 
bill. And since I have been so heavily identi- 
fied with that for several years now, I'd like 
to make a few comments. 

The decision struck down the requirement 
that local police officers conduct background 
checks but left intact the Brady bill’s 5-day 
waiting period. Since the Brady bill passed, 
250,000 felons, fugitives, and mentally unsta- 
ble persons have been stopped from purchas- 
ing handguns. I don’t think anyone can seri- 
ously question that it has made a major con- 
tribution to increasing the safety of the 
American people. And I’m going to do every- 
thing I can to make sure that we continue 
to keep guns out of the hands of people who 
should not have them. 

These criminal background checks make 
good sense; they save lives. Now 27 States, 
9 more than when the Brady bill first passed, 
have State laws requiring them, and they will 
continue to do the background checks. Even 
in other States, criminal background checks 
will continue. The Brady law was drafted by 
our law enforcement community; they want- 
ed it. Again, it was a community-based reso- 
lution of a difficult problem. So I know that 
these State and local law enforcement offi- 
cials who asked us to pass the law will con- 
tinue to do the background checks. 

I've asked Attorney General Reno and 
Secretary Rubin to contact police depart- 
ments across Our country to make sure they 
know that the background checks can and 
should continue to be done by local police 
on a voluntary basis. And then the Attorney 
General and Secretary Rubin will imme- 
diately convene a meeting of law enforce- 
ment officers to review and develop rec- 
ommendations, including appropriate legisla- 
tion, to ensure that we can continue to per- 
form these background checks. It’s my un- 
derstanding that the Supreme Court actually 
made some suggestions about how we might 
proceed from here. 

My goal is clear: No criminal background 
check, no handgun anywhere in America. No 
State should become a safe haven for crimi- 
nals who want to buy handguns. 
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We know that—again, I say, tremendous 
progress has been made. The idea that 
250,000 of these sales and transfers have 
been stopped is a very impressive thing in 
just a few years, and I think it cle arly contrib- 
uted to the largest drop in violent crime in 
over 35 years last year, murders dropping a 
stunning 11 percent in 1996. 

So we've got to keep going on this. And 
even though I wish we didn’t have to do this 
extra work, I think the framework of the 
Court decision makes it clear that we have 
done the right thing, that the 5-day waiting 
period is legal. And let me remind you, as 


the Attorney General said, by November of 


1998, which is not all that far away, we expect 
to have in place the technology and the ca- 
pacity to do instantaneous background 
checks. Is that the date? So what we've got 
to do is figure out how to keep this system 
alive between now and November of ’98. We 
are committed to doing it. 

Let me just say another couple of words, 
if I might, about this legislation today and 
what it means to us. I think the Congressman 
said it’s only a small part of our overall drug 
budget, but it clearly sends a signal that we 
are shifting emphasis not to diminish what 
were doing on interdiction and the other 
work that we have to do about drugs beyond 
our borders but to recognize that we will 
never get a hold of this problem unless we 
deal wi ‘ith the demand side here in America. 

And we know that while casual drug use 
has plummeted over the last 15 years among 
adults, it has doubled among young people 
in just the last 5 years, and among eighth 
graders it has tripled. The fact that the per- 
centage of total people trying drugs at that 
age level is small is cold comfort when you 
look at the trends and you ask yourself, how 
could these trends be running in direct con- 
tradiction to the fact that drug use is going 
down among people between the ages of 18 
and 35? That is the real threat to our future. 
That is the problem we face today. And the 
quicker we face up to it the better off we're 
going to be. 

A study by Columbia’s Center for Addic- 
tion and Substance Abuse has shown, for ex- 
ample, that a young person who tries mari- 
juana is 85 times more likely to try cocaine 
than peers who don’t try marijuana in the 
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first place. So a middle schooler or a high 
schooler who mistakenly decides that it’s safe 
to try cocaine or heroine or LSD or meth- 
amphetamine or any of the so-called designer 
drugs, along with marijuana, is playing a dan- 
gerous game, and we have to try somehow 
to do more than we have done in the past 
to stop this. And we know that the broadly 
based community antidrug coalitions have 
been successful at driving down casual drug 
use. We know that they've been more suc- 
cessful than anyone else and then any other 
approach has been. 

So what we’re trying to do here is to find 
a way to support them, to encourage them 
to do more, and to increase the number of 
such coalitions throughout our country. We 
know that this has got to be done person by 
person, family by family, community by com- 
munity. That’s what this le -gislation does. 
More than 4,300 communities in eve ry State 
in America and our territories have organized 
themselves to deal with this, to help parents, 
to help the teachers, the coaches, the prin- 
cipals, all the others who are fighting for 
drug-free schools and communities and 
drug-free future for our children. 

So this is the sort of partnership we need 
more of. Again, let me say I am immensely 
gratified by the bipartisan nature of this. I 
also would say, if you focus on the problem, 
which is why juvenile drug abuse is going 
up while young adult drug use is going down, 
and the whole impact of the culture on that, 
I think it justifies the policy that General 
McCaffrey adopted that I have supported 
him on of having an unprecedented advertis- 
ing campaign to try to get the message out 
to these young people. And I certainly be- 
lieve it supports our juvenile crime strategy 
of having 1,000 afterschool programs to give 
our young people positive things to do, be- 
cause we know that a lot of the most difficult 
hours are those right after school closes for 
criminal activity and for casual drug use. 

So the Drug- Free Communities Act of 
1997 is not only a good thing, but I hope 
it is an indication of things to come. 

The !ast point I'd like to make, just to echo 
what the Vice President said about the smok- 
ing issue, is I think that this settlement was 
a terrific achievement. It is the result of all 
the work that was done before then in the 
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public health community and the work that 
our administration had done. But we have 
to take a quick look—i mean, a careful look 
at it, and we will take a careful look at it. 
Secretary Shalala and my Domestic Policy 
Advisor, Bruce Reed, are heading a group 
that will consult with the public health com- 
munity, will look at it carefully, and we will 
offer our judgments on it. 

My preliminary take is that we do not want 
to paralyze the capacity of the FDA to pro- 
tect the American people. That, to me, is the 
critical thing. And that in no way minimizes 
the enormous achievement of the attorneys 
general and the others who are involved in 
this in the public health community. And I 
have no final judgment on it. I just want to 
say that Secretary Shalala is going to take a 
serious look at it. We're going to work hard 
here in the White House. But if we can do 
more and more of these things together in 
a bipartisan way as we're doing today, I think 
this country is going to be much better off. 

Thank you very much. 


[At this point, the President signed the legis- 
lation. | 


Q. Mr. President, with the Supreme Court 
ruling today, will your administration—and 
can it legally—speed up the process of get- 
ting this instant background check system in 
place? 

The President. Well, that’s one of the 
things the Attorney General and Secretary 
Rubin are going to tell me in the next day 
or two. We're going to look at what our op- 
tions are. Obviously, we've been thinking 
about this. I think the important thing to 
point out is, the Supreme Court said it was 
constitutional for us to have a 5-day waiting 
period, that we can have background checks 
but that five of them did not believe we could 
require local officials to do it. They said we 
could have done what we’ve done in the past 
by tying Federal funds of some kind to the 
willingness to do it, sort of a contractual ar- 
rangement. 

We're going to look at what our options 
are and see where to go from here. But in 
the short run, I would just implore the offi- 
cials in the 23 States that don’t have their 
own State laws requiring this to keep on 
doing it, because there is no longer any seri- 
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ous dehate here; no one who needs to get 
any kind of weapon has been seriously incon- 
venienced, and a quarter of a million people 
who had no business with them don’t have 
them. It’s a huge public policy success for 
the United States. It’s a part of driving the 
crime rate down. And we'll come up with 
our options as quick as we can. 


Proposed Tobacco Agreement 

Q. It sounds like you like the tobacco 
agreement. 

The President. No, 1 don’t think you 
should draw any conclusion one way or the 
other. I like the fact that they achieved it 
and that has—and the broad dimensions of 
it are quite staggering. I mean, even in Wash- 
ington $368 billion is a lot of money. [Laugh- 
ter] And I think that it’s a real testament to 
all—to the work the attorneys general and 
the other parties did. But I would say that 
we have an obligation to look at it very care- 
fully from the public health point of view. 

Keep in mind, whenever—in any settle- 
ment in any lawsuit, both sides think they’re 
better off settling than not, or there wouldn’t 
be any settlement—I mean, by definition. So 
what we have to make—we have to be sure 
that the things that made the tobacco compa- 
nies believe that they did the right thing to 
settle don’t compromise the long-term inter- 
ests of the public health and especially our 
attempts to stop children from smoking in 
the first place. That’s all. And we're looking 
at it. 

But I don’t think—you know, even if I 
were to render a negative judgment on it 
after Secretary Shalala and Bruce Reed finish 
their review, I would still be immensely im- 
pressed with the work that the attorneys gen- 
eral and the others have done. It’s quite a 
staggering thing. It’s a long way from where 
we were just a couple of years ago when no 
one thought that any progress would ever be 
made on this issue. 

Q. Mr. President, what are your specific 
concerns about the FDA provisions in this 
agreement? 

The President. | want to wait until I get 
my review. I just want to make sure that they 
will still be able to do what is necessary to 
protect the public health and children’s 
health based on the evidence that comes be- 
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fore them in the intervening period. Now, 
there is a period of years in which they can- 
not actually ban nicotine. But there are a lot 
of other options and issues which could come 
before them during that period, and that’s 
what we’re looking at, to make sure their ju- 
risdiction has not been under any— 


Tax Cut Legislation 

Q. Sir, how do you resolve the rhetorical 
battle between Republicans and Democrats 
with the tax bill? There seems to be a stand- 
off going into yesterday over the 
tax——— 
The President. Oh, I think a lot of that 
is—I think the best way to resolve it is, one, 
for everyone to say, we want a tax bill, we 
want a tax cut bill. We want a tax cut bill 
that does not explode in the out-years, does 
not bring the bad old days of the deficits back 
to us. We want one that is faithful to the 
agreement that was made. And I want one 
that, particularly within the confines of the 
agreement, that helps families to raise their 
children and that helps to fund greater edu- 
cation. 

But you should expect a little of this skir- 
mishing. We're going to do more, and we're 
going to offer our thoughts on Monday about 
what should be in the tax bill, and then we’re 
going to keep working. But I’m, frankly, quite 
optimistic. I wouldn’t—you would expect 
that all the parties would advance their views 
in the most vigorous way possible. But I think 
the issue is, are we likely to have a bill that 
meets those criteria, and I think the answer 
is, yes, we are quite likely to have one. 


income 


Line Item Veto 

Q. You feel stronger with a line item veto, 
don’t you? 

The President. Well, I think it’s the right 
thing to do. I was pleased that the Supreme 
Court didn’t strike it down, although they in- 
vited the first person who gets mad enough 
to do so. [Laughter] So I guess we'll be back 
in court on that one. But let me—I had it 
when I was Governor; most Governors do. 
I think it should be used with great care and 
discipline. You have to respect the congres- 
sional process. And my experience was after 
having used it a few times, that the great 
value of it was that it was a low—it was just 
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another part of the framework of fiscal dis- 
cipline we're trying to effect. That is, when 
[ was a Governor, after a year or two, the 
most important thing about it was not when 
it was used, but that it existed in the first 
place, because it helped to keep us within 
a framework of fiscal responsibility. That’s 
basically what I’m interested in. 


Sending Power Back to the States 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
the Supreme Court’s record on sending 
power back to the States, now that the term 
is almost over? 

The President. Well, I need to have time 
to evaluate all the things. Basically, you know, 
we sent a lot of power back to the States 
since I’ve been President. Since I used to 
be there, I can hardly say it’s a bad idea. 
I think the question is, what are the terms 
on which the power goes back, what is the 
framework, can the national interests still be 
protected? And that’s how you have to evalu- 
ate all this. 

But in general, it’s just like this bill here. 
This bill basically empowers communities 
within the framework of an agreed-upon na- 
tional objective. Why? Because this is not a 
problem we can solve in Washington. And 
every Republican and every Democrat who 
has ever looked at it says the same thing. 
So what these Members have done is to em- 
body what seems to me to be a common- 
sense principle. 

So I have no problem with that. I think 
that a lot of the operational work of life is 
better done where people live, at the grass- 
roots level. The only question I would have 
on any of these things is, can we still pursue 
the national interests? If we had no capacity 
coming on-line in ’98—let’s take the Brady 
bill, for example—if we have no capacity 
coming on-line in ’98 to do instantaneous 
background checks, then I would take the— 
certainly would want to take the Supreme 
Court up on their offer to tie the receipt of 
some kind of Federal money, at least, to the 
willingness to continue these background 
checks because I think that’s a national inter- 
est issue. 

But on balance, I think the operations, 
doing more operationally at the State and 
local level, is a good thing. 
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Line Item Veto 


Q. Would you use the first line item veto 
on the tax bill? 

The President. You go back and read that 
legislation; that was a battle over legislation 
very artful, the Congress was, in 
kind of limiting the extent to which the Presi- 
dent can use it on a tax bill. It’s different. 
The options on spending are broader than 
the options on the tax bill. So I'll have to 
look at that 

I hope I don’t have to use it at all. I hope 
we just make a good agreement; that’s my 
goal. 


Thank you 


they were 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:32 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. H.R. 956, 
approved June 27, was assigned Public Law No 
105—20 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
John Howard of Australia 

June 27, 1997 


Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


Q. Sir, do you have any sympathy for Aus- 
tralia’s position on gree nhouse gas emissions? 


The President. The Prime Minister was 
just expressing sympathy with ours. [Laugh- 
ter| We're going to talk about it today. I think 
we have to do something. I think it’s a serious 
problem. But we've all got to—you know, 
what you want is everybody making a good 
effort. We don’t want to false ly compare one 
person's circumstance to another. We've got 
from now to Kyoto to find a solution; I think 
we will. 

Q. Sir, is differentiation the answer? 

The President. | want to make sure | 
know what I am answering when I give an 
answer. 

Q. Different targets for different coun- 
tries, sir, is that the answer? 

The President. 1 don’t want to say yet; 
I want to have time to look through this and 
make a judgment. 

Q. Do you think Australia and the U.S. 
can meet on this, then? 
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The President. | certainly hope so. I hope 
we can all meet in Kyoto on it. It’s what I’m 
working for. 

Q. [Inaudible| 
tions? 

Q. Will you be discussing China today and 
U.S. engagement in the region? 

The President. Just a minute. I think the 
developing nations should be part of it. And 
I think that—we believe we can demonstrate 
that the developing nations can continue to 
grow their economies rapidly and still adopt 
responsible, sustainable development poli- 
cies. That's what behind our Export-Import 
Bank loan policy. It’s what behind what Mr. 
Wolfensohn is doing at the World Bank. We 
can get there. 

What did you say about Asia? 


on the developing na- 


U.S. Engagement in Asia 

Q. Will you be discussing the 
ment in Asia? 

The President. Absolutely, a lot. 


U.S. engage- 


Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


Q. Mr. Howard, do you think you can talk 
the President around? 

Prime Minister Howard. Well, 1 don’t 
think it’s a question of talking around. I think 
the Australian position is quite well known. 
We want to play a part; we don’t expect a 
free ride. But we've argued for some kind 
of differentiation, because different countries 
are in different situations. And the concern 
Australia had was that the Group of Eight 
meeting in Denver might have preempted 
the outcome of the Kyoto Summit. And that 
clearly is not happening. And I get a lot of 
encouragement from the remarks that were 
made by the President yesterday in New 
York. And I think that is the basis of an un- 
derstanding. I'd like to see Australia and the 
United States work together on it. We have 
a concern about domestic jobs, and I’m sure 
the United States does, too. 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 1:20 
p.m. in the Rose Garden at the White House. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange 
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Statement on the Apprehension of 
Indicted War Criminal Slavko 
Dokmanovic 

June 27, 1997 


the that Slavko 
Dokmanovic, an indicted war criminal, has 
been apprehended by investigators for the 
International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia (ICTY), working with the 
UN Transitional Administration in Eastern 
Slavonia (UNTAES). Dokmanovic was one 
of a group of suspected war criminals who 
are under sealed indictment. He has been 
transported to The Hague. He will stand trial 
there for his role in the beatings and execu- 
tions of Croation soldiers and civilians taken 
from a hospital in Vukovar in November 
1991. 

I congratulate the ICTY and UNTAES on 
their successful apprehension. The United 


I welcome news 


States continues to support fully the work of 


the Tribunal to bring indicted war criminals 
to justice. Cooperation with the Tribunal by 
all the parties is a cornerstone of the Dayton 
Accords. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





June 20! 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jake Steinfeld as a member of the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports. 


June 21 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton had dinner with Summit of the Eight 
leaders at the Fort Restaurant in Denver, 
CO. Later, they joined summit leaders for 


! This release was not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the appropriate issue. 
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an evening of entertainment at the Western 
Event Complex. 


June 22 
In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
San Francisco, CA, arriving in the evening. 


June 23 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Los Angeles, CA. While en route aboard Air 
Force One, he had a telephone conversation 
with the family of Betty Shabazz to offer his 
condolences regarding her death. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 
dinner at the Beverly Hilton Hotel. Later, 
he returned to Washington, DC, arriving the 
following morning. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Saul Ramirez, Jr., to serve as the 
Assistant Secretary for Community Planning 
and Development at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jamie Rappaport Clark as Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior. 


June 24 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ambassador Martin Indyk as the 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern Affairs 
at the State Department. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert Orent and Larry Schumann 
as members of the President’s National Secu- 
rity Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The President appointed 11 men and 4 
women from 10 States and the District of 
Columbia as 1997-1998 White House Fel- 


lows. 


June 25 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Nashville, TN, and in the afternoon, he trav- 
eled to Chicago, IL. In the evening, the 
President and Hillary Clinton traveled to 
Hope, AR. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rudy F. de Leon to be the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Personnel and 
Readiness. 

The President announced his intention to 


nominate M.D.B. Carlisle and Darryl R. 
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Wold to serve as Commissioners on the Fed- 
eral Election Commission. 


June 26 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Texarkana, AR. Later, he traveled to New 
York City, NY. 

In the evening, the President met with 
U.N. Secretary General Kofi Annan in Mr. 
Annan’s office at the United Nations. 

Later, the President met with President 
Kim Yong-sam of South Korea in the Con- 
ference Room at the United States Mission. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Roman Herzog of Germany will meet 
with the President on July 24 to discuss social 
and political issues of importance to both the 
German and American peoples. 


June 27 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David A. Lipton to be Under Sec- 
retary for International Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Nancy Killefer as Assistant Secretary for 
Management and Chief Financial Officer at 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Gary Gensler to become Assistant Sec- 
retary for Financial Markets at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Nancy-Ann Min Depé arle to serve 
as Administrator of the Health Care Financ- 
ing Administration at the 
Health and Human Services. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert G. 
the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Kneeland Youngblood, M.D. to the 
Board of Directors of the U.S. Enrichment 
Corporation. 

The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Poland, Romania, and 
Denmark immediately following the NATO 
Summit in Madrid, at the invitation of the 
Presidents of Poland and Romania and Her 
Majesty the Queen of Denmark. 


Department of 


Stanton as Director of 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted June 23 


Martin S. Indyk, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, vice Robert H. 
Pelletreau, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted June 25 


Rudy de Leon, 

of California, to be Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Personnel and Readiness, 
Edwin Dorn, resigned. 


vice 


Sonia Sotomayor, 

of New York, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Second Circuit, vice J. Daniel Mahoney, 
deceased. 


Submitted June 26 


Gordon D. Giffin, 

of Georgia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Canada. 


W. Scott Gould, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, vice Thomas R. 
Bloom. 


W. Scott Gould, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer, Department of Commerce, 
vice Thomas R. Bloom. 


Maura Harty, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Paraguay. 


Curtis Warren Kamman, 
of the District of Columbia, a career member 
of the Senior Foreign Service, to be Ambas- 
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sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Colombia. 


James F. Mack, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Co-operative Republic of Guyana. 


Wendy Ruth Sherman, 

of Maryland, to be Counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State, and to have the rank of Am- 
bassador during her tenure of service. 


Anne Marie Sigmund, 

of the District of Columbia, a career member 
of the Senior Foreign Service, class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kyrgyz Republic. 


Keith C. Smith, 

of California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Lithuania. 


Daniel V. Speckhard, 

of Wisconsin, career member of the Senior 
Executive Service, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Belarus. 


Jerome B. Friedman, 

of Virginia, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Virginia, vice Robert G. 
Doumar, retired. 


Ronnie L. White, 
of Missouri, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Missouri, vice George F. 
Gunn, Jr., retired. 


George Donohue, 

of Maryland, to be Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, vice 
Linda Hall Daschle. 


Gary Gensler, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Darcy E. Bradbury. 
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Nancy Killefer, 
of Florida, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice George Munoz. 


Nancy Killefer, 

of Florida, to be Chief Financial Officer, De- 
partment of the Treasury, vice George 
Munoz. 


George Munoz, 

of Illinois, to be President of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation, vice Ruth 
R. Harkin, resigned. 


Robert G. Stanton, 
of Virginia, to be Director of the National 
Park Service (new position). 


Catherine E. Woteki, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for Food Safety (new 
position). 


Kneeland C. Youngblood, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the United States Enrichment 
Corporation for a term expiring February 24, 
2002 (reappointment). 


Submitted June 27 


James S. Ware, 

of California, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Ninth Circuit, vice J. Clifford Wallace, 
retired. 


Nancy-Ann Min Deparle, 

of Tennessee, to be Administrator of the 
Health Care Financing Administration, vice 
Bruce C. Vladeck. 


David A. Lipton, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice Jeffrey R. Shafer, re- 
signed. 
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Other White House Announcements 





Released June 21 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright on the summit 
nations Foreign Ministers report 

Transcript of a press briefing by Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin on the G-7 


Released June 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for International Economic Policy Dan- 
iel Tarullo, and National Security Adviser 
Samuel Berger on the Denver Economic 
Summit 


Released June 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Housing and 
Urban Development Secretary Andrew 
Cuomo and Deputy Press Secretary Barry 
Toiv on the President’s remarks to the U.S 
Conference of Mayors 


Released June 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger and Deputy 
Press Secretary Joe Lockhart on most-fa- 
vored-nation trade status for China 


Announcement of appointment of 1997-98 
White House Fellows 


Released June 25 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Adviser Gene Sperling, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency Administrator 
Carol Browner, and Council on Environ- 
mental Quality Chair Kathleen McGinty on 
implementation of the Clean Air Act 
Announcement of nomination for a U.S. 
Court of Appeals Judge for the Second Cir- 
cuit 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the upcoming visit of President Herzog 
of Germany 


Announcement of nominations for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judges for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia and the Eastern District of Missouri 


Released June 27 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant to 
the President for Domestic Policy Planning 
Bruce Reed and Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna Shalala on the review of the 
proposed tobacco agreement 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
announcing the President’s upcoming visit to 
Poland, Romania, and Denmark 


Announcement of nomination for a U-S. 
Court of Appeals Judge for the Ninth Circuit 
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by the President 








Approved June 27 


H.R. 956 / Public Law 105-20 
Drug-Free Communities Act of 1997 


H.J. Res. 32 / Public Law 105-21 

To consent to certain amendments enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Hawaii to 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920 


S. 342 / Public Law 105-22 
To extend certain privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities to Hong Kong Economic and 


Trade Offices 
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